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Face of N ature, and 1 
1 vaſt Extent of the Heavens. 
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af. L Wiy ini Being, thus conſt 
of all the ſupernatural Gifts which he Ty 
have received, and of all the: 


ties, which he could not have acquired but 


by flow Degrees; if I conſider him, in a 


words ſuch as he muſt have iſſued from 


the Hands of Nature; 4 n 
leſs ſtrong than ſome, 
others, but, upon the kids the boy 


advantageouſly - organized of any: I ſee 
him ſatisfying the calls of Hunger undet 
the firſt Oak, and thoſe of Thirſt at the 
firſt Rivulet; I fee. him laying- hims 


felf down to fleep at the Foot of the 
ſame Tree, that afforded him his Meat; 
and behold. this ae EP his Wants ae 


* ; F1 
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Fury by flight, acquire a robuſt and almoſt 


<Q * 
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1 naltera able Habit of Body ; z the Children, 
bringing With chem into the Worid the- gs 


22 F * ($34 


exc ellent Con of their Pa arents, 


Dt Vl 1 l 


and 1 ref agthening. 3 it by the. fame Ex- 


3 323.. wry 


. roduced it, attain by 
igour that the human 


1 


IS. 


q 5 1 - * 
1 Frame is.ca caps able 6 of. Nature treats them 


in the ne Manner that Sparta 1 925 Fo 


F439 52 FM 3 


* Children, of her Citizens; 
th thoſe why ho > come well formed! into 7 . 


ad 14 
. therend « 1 ES eſtroys . 
1 4 9 ws th % + l Rat > d Yea | | 


all che r reſt; differ 8 in thi is Reſp eft from : 


wp: * 2 4 1 


—_ 
: ; 


0¹ ur Societics, in which t 1 55 by per- 1 
8 —— Children ; to become burthenſome - pb eh 

to = er. Parents, mur rders them all with- I i 
out E Piſtinction, even in the Worbs of . Dy 1 
E th 4a Rh : 4 Ft? i = 
th Ma her. e e r e 1 | 
1 The Body, be cing "the only. Toftrument . 1 
that f avage Man is acquainted with, he 5 3 : 
employs it to different Uſes, of which 7 | | 
r ractice, are ine i 
{37 5 f 1 
belle 3 1 


20 0 NT T H E N ALTr- * 
| met and we may thank our Ind ſry for 
the los of that Strength and Agility, which 
| Neceſlity obliges him to ace uire. Had hea 
| Hatchet, \ would his Hand fo eaſily ſhap off 
i from an Oak ſo flout a Branch by Had hea. 
Sling, would! it dart a Stone to ny great- aDiſ- 
| tance? Had he a Ladder, would he run ſo 
nimbly up a Tree? Had he a Horſe, would 
he with ſuch Swiftneſs ſhoot. along the 
Plain ? Give civilized Man but Time to ga- 


| ther about Tae all =_ hines, and no 


vage: "ha if you | bike an ir rms nbc | 
ſtill more unequal, place them naked and 
5 unarmed one oppoſite to the other; and 


5 you. will ſoon diſcover the Advantage there 


„„ perpetually having all our Forces at 


our Diſpoſal, in being conſtantly prepared 

againſt. all Events, and in always carry- 
ing ourſelves, 3 as i were, Wor. as entire 

: about us. 5 0 Ma 5 5 os | 


: 23 $4 Ek . ; 


22 wou have, it that Man hy 


natu- 
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naturally yoid of fear, and always intent 
upon attacking and fighting. An illuſtrious -| 
Philoſopher thinks on the contrary, and 
Cumberland and Puffendorf likewiſe affirm 
it, that nothing i is more fearful than Man 
in a State of Nature, that he is always in 
1 tremble, and ready to fly at the firſt 
Motion he perceives, at the firſt Noiſe that 
ftrikes his Ears. This, indeed, may be very 


true in regard to Objects with which he is py | 
not acquainted ; and I make no doubt a 


his being terrified at every new Sight that 
pteſents itſelf, as often as he cannot dif- . 
tinguiſh the Phyfical Good and Evil which 

he may expect from it, nor compare his 

Forces with the Dangers he has to en- 
counter 3 Circumſtances, that ſeldom o | 
cur in a State of Nature, where all 
Things proceed i in ſo uniform a Manner, ; 


and the Face of the Earth is not liable I 


thoſe ſudden and continual Changes 8 ; 
caſioned in it by the Paſſions and Incon- D 


ſtancies of collected Bodies. But ſa- 
. I. de 


* * { 


4 6% T tt raven "= 


vege Man. living Among. other Alt als. 
without any Society e or fixed Habitation J 

5 and ending himſelf early u und er a | Neceffity 
of. meaſuring his Streng 2th. with theirs, 
foon makes a Compariſon between both, 
and finding that he "forpatics ther more 
in Addreſs, than they forpaſs him in 
. he learns not to be any ==" 
in dread of them. Turn out a Bear or a 
Wolf againſt a fturdy, active, "reſolute . 
Savage, (and this they all are,) pro- : 
_ vided with Stones and a good Stick! 
and you will ſoon find that the Danger T 


is at leaſt equal on both Sides, and that 


after ſeveral T rials. 'of this Kind, wild 
| Beaſts, who are not fond of attacking 
each other, will not be very fond of 
attacking Man, whom they have found 
every whit as wild as themſelves. As 
to Animals who © have really more 
Strength than Man has Addreſs, he is, in 
regard to them, what other weaker Spe- 
_ cies ure, who find Means to ſubũiſt not- 
with- - 
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with ar ding; te has even his great 5 
vantage over ſuch | 


1 — 
* . 
Ia... * 


weaker Species, that 
ally fleet with them, and find- 
ing on every Tree an almoſt inviolable 
Aßylum, he is always at liberty to take it 
br leave i it, as he likes beſt, and of courſe 
| to fight or to fly, whichever is moſt agree - 
able to him. To this we may add that 
no Animal naturally makes war upon 
Man, except in the Caſe of Self · defence 


or extreme Hunger; nor ever expreſſes - 


5 againſt him any of theſe violent Anti- 
pathies, which ſeem to indicate that 
ſome particular Species  intend- , 
2 7 7 Nature bk the” Fred: of * 


But there. are . more boimüdstüs : . 
Enemies, and againſt which Man is not 
provided with the ſame Means of De- 
fence; I mean natural Infirmities, xy 
fancy, old Age, and Sickneſs of every 
Kind; melancholy Proofs of our Weak- 


8 * 15 - | neſs, 


24 oN THE INEQUALITY 
neſs, whereof the two firſt are common | 
to all Animals, and the laſt chiefly at- 


tends Man living in a State of Society, 
It is even obſervable in regard to Infancy, 


that the Mother being able to carry her 


Child about with her, wherever ſhe 
goes, can perform the Duty of a Nurſe 


with a great deal leſs Trouble, than 


the F emales of many other Animals, 
who are obliged to he conſtantly .go- 
ing and coming with no ſmall Labour 
and F atigue, one Way to look out for 
their on Subſiſtence, and another to 
ſuckle and feed their young ones. True 
jt is that, if the Woman happens to periſh, 
her Child is expoſed to the greateſt Dan- 
ger of periſhing with her ; but this Dan- 
ger is common to a hundred other Spe- 
cies, whoſe young ones require a great 
deal of Time to be able to provide for 
themſelves; and if our Infancy is longer 
than theirs, our Life is longer Lxewiſe; 
= 1 95 in this Og 00, Ly Things: are 
in 
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in a manner equal; (7) not but that there 
are other Rules concerning the Duration of 

the firſt Age of Liſe, and the Number of 
the young of Man and other Animals, 
(8) but they do not belong to my Subject. 

With old Men, who ſtir and perſpire but 

little, che Demand for Food diminiſhes 
with their Abilities to provide -it ; and as 
2 ſavage Life would exempt them from 


the Gout and the Rheumatiſm, and old | 


Age is of all ls that which human 
| Affiſtance is leaſt capable of alleviating, 
I they would at laſt go off, without its 
being perceived by others that they ceaſed 
to exiſt, and almoſt eb ETC wing it 
themſelves, WY * 


1 


0 regard to Sickneſs, I hall not en 
as vain and falſe- Declamations made uſe - 


of to diſcredit Medicine by moſt Men, 
- thile they enjoy their Health; 1 ſhall 
only aſk. if there are any ſolid Obſerva · 
tions from which we may conclude that 


3 0 


rn 
it poſſible this ſhould be the Caſe, if we 


noſ Ta ? And | how ; is 


inflict more Diſeaſes upon. ourſelves than 
Medicine can ſupply us with Remedies | 


The extreme Inequalities in the Man- 
2 of Living of the ſeveral Claſſes f 


e Exceſs of Idleneſs in ſome, 


| and of Labour in others, the Facility of 


irritating and ſatisfying our Senſuality and 
our Appetites, the too exquiſite and out 


15 ene e ne, the Rich, which 55 
Indigeſtions, the rere ag Food of 
the Poor, of Which even, bad as it is, they 

| very often fall ſhort, and the want of which 

tempts them, ever 
fers, to eat greedily and overload their 

Stomachs; Watchings, Exceſſes of every 

Kind, immoderate Tranſports of all the 

7 * —_ Waſte of Spirits, in a 


y Opportunity that of- 


Word, . 


_ 


annered to rely: Condition, and which 
| the Mind of 1 is = antly | 


dur Ills are bf; our own raking, anda that 
we might have avoided them all by * | 
hering to the ſimple, uniform and ſolitat 
| | Way of Life preſcribed. to us by Nature. a 
Allowing that Nature intended we ſhould = 
always enjoy good Health, I dare almoſt 
affirm that a State of Reflection is a State 
2 againſt Nature, and that the Man who me- 
_ ditates is à depraved Animal. We need 
only call to mind the good Coniſtity tution 
| Vavages, of thoſe at leaſt whon 8 
not deſtroyed by our ſtrong ne 3 we 
| need only reflect, that they are Strangers 
to almoſt every Diſeaſe, except thoſe oe- 
caſioned by Wounds and old Age, to be 


in a · manner convinced that the Hiſtory 15 


of human Diſeaſes mi ight be eaſily com- 
| _ poſed by purſuing that of civil Societies. 
Buck at leaſt was * Fase who 


con- 


3 nen W mated 5 
. a: or approved by Podalyrus and Maca- 
on at the Siege of Troy, that ſeveral 
Diſorders, which theſe Remedies were 
found to bring on in his Days, were 
not knoun unde Men at e remote . 


4 


F 


PIR 3 in a State of Name 
| Aus there are ſo few Sources of Sick 
neſs, can have no great Occaſion for Phy- 
fic, and ſtill leſs for Phyſicians ; neither 
is the Human Species more to be pitied 
in this Reſpect, than any other Species of 
Animals. Aſk thoſe who make Hunting their 
Recreation or Buſineſs, if in their Excur- 
| fions they meet with many ſick or feeble 
. Animals. They meet with many carrying 
the Marks of conſiderable Wounds, that 
have been perfectly well healed and cloſed 
up; with many, whoſe Bones formerly 
broken, and whoſe Limbs almoſt torn 
n have nen knit and united, 
ww wh 


da 


o 
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without any other Surge g 


- Living, and whoſe Cures were not ths my 
perfect for their not having been tortured 
with Inciſions, poiſoned with Drugs, or 
worn out Diet and Abſtinence; In 
word, however uſeful 1e watad- 
be to us who live in a 
State of Society, it is ſtill paſt Doubt, that 
if, on the one hand, the ſick Savage, deſ- | 
 titute of Help, has nothing to hope 
. Nature, on the other, he has n 
fear but from his Diſeaſe; a 
His per _ 
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| "AMONG MANKIND. * 
4 themſelves more _ 1 
| Beaſts tamed by them, are ſo. 
cular Cauſes N make them deg 
more ſenſibly. eee ., 2%. 2hl 
Nakedneſs W 9 want "i 
Work and of all theſe Unneceſſaries, 
which we confider as ſo very nece 
are not ſuch mighty Evils in reſpect to 
theſe primitive Men, and much leſs fit = 


any Obſtacle to their Preſervation. Theit 


Skins, it is true, are deſtitute of Hair: 
but then they have no Occaſſon for any 
ſuch Covering in warm Climates; and 
in cold Climates they ſoon learn to apply 
_ to that Uſe thoſe of the Animals theß 
have conquered ; they have but two Feet 
to run with, but they have two Hands to 
defend themſelves with, and provide for 
all their Wants; it coſts: them perhaps a 
5 great deal of Time and T rouble to make 
their Children walk, but the Mothers 
. carry them with Eaſe; an Advantage not 
; granted | to ** 1 of Animals, 
S „ with 


1 


3 OR THE INEQUALITY | 
with whom the Mother, when purſued,, is 


obliged to abandon her young ones, or re- 
gulat. her Steps by theirs. In ſhort, un- 
leſs we admit thoſe angular and for- 
| tuitous Concurrences of Circumſtances, 
which I ſhall ſpeak of hereafter, and 
which, i it ĩs very pollidle, may never have 
exiſted, it is evident, in every State of the 
Queſtion, that theMan,whofirſtmade him- 
ſelf Clothes and built himſelf a Cabbin,ſup- 
plied: himſelf withThings which he did not . 
much want, fince he had lived without 
them till then; and why ſhould he not 
have been able to ſupport in his riper Vears, 
the ſame kind of Life, which he had . 
ported ee kae. | 


| W dale, = * 3 wich 1 
Sr ſavage Man muſt be fond of 
Sleep, and ſleep lightly like other Ani- To 
mals, who think but little, and may, in 
: a manner, be faid to fleep all the Time = 
ay do, not think: ee bo- 
„ 8 * 


= 
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e, only Concern, he muſt ex- 
exciſe "thoſe Faculties moſt; which are 
moſt ſervi iceable-in attacking and in de» 
ending,” whether to ſubdue” his Prey, 
or to prevent his becoming that of other 
Animals: thoſe Organs, on the contrary, 
vrhich Softneſs and »Senſuality dan alone 

improve, muſt remain in a State of Rude- 
nels, utterly incompatible * with al man- 5 
ner of Delicacy.; "and as his Senſes are . 
divided on this ! his Touch and his 
Taſte muſt be extremely coarſe and blunt; 
his Sight, bis Hearing, and his Smelling 
e equally quhtile: ſuch is the animal State in 
general, and accordingly, if we may believe 
Travellers, it is that of moſt Savage Na» 
tions. #4 muſt; got.ctheteſors be ſur- 9 
Gand Hope, i ai gi 8 WY naked 
Eyes Ships on the Occan, at as great A 
ce as the Duteb can diſcern them 
with their Olaſſes; nor that the Savages ot 
Amerxca ſhould have tracked the Spaniards 
4 rte D | l with e | 


4 on THB INEQU. LEFT. 
with their Noſes, to as great a . 


tneſs ag the beſt Dogs could have 
done 3 nor that all theſe barbarous Na- 
tions ſupport Nakedneſs without Pain, 
uſe ſuch, large Quantities, ef Piemento to 
give their Food. a Reliſh, and drink like 
Water the Rrongelſt Liquors of Europe. 


"As yet I have conkide red Man merely 
in his Ph Phyſical Capacity ; | ; let us now en- 
deavour to examine him in a e fical 


and Moral Light. . 


ene ad rt? fle 

I can diſoover acbb ae Avi 
mal but an ingenious Machine, to Which 
Nature has given Senſts to wind itſelf up, 

and guard; to a certain Degree, againſt ; 
every thing that might deſtroy or difor- 
der it. I perceive the very ſame thinps 
in the Human Machine, with this Dif- 

ference, that Nature alone operates in all 


the Operations of the Beaſt, whereas Man, 
as a free Agent, has a Share in his. One 
. SEOAny the other by an act of 


. 5 | — Libertys 
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iberty 51 for which Reafon. the Beaſt can. 
nat deviate from the Rules that haye heen 
preſcribed toit, eyen in Caſes where. ſuch 


to.his Prejudice. Thus a F - 
ftarye neat a Diſh of. the beſt F leſh-meat, _ 
and a Cat on a Heap , of Fruit or Qorn, 


cho both might very well ſupport Life | 


with the Food which, they thus diſdain, 
did they but bethink themſelves to make a 
Trial of it: it is in this manner that diſ- 


faluteMen run into Exceſſes, which bring | 


on Fevers, and Death itſelf; becauſe. the 
Ming depraves the Senſes, and When. Na- 
tars craſs do ns 1 a, "EAR erer 


2 


of — that tende 
0 D 2 „ 


i / 
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ence between Man and Beaſt: ſome 
Philoſophers have eren advanced, that 
there is a greater ifference between ſome 
Men and ſome others, than between ſome 5 
Mien and ſome Beaſts; it is not therefore 
ſo much the Underſtanding that con- 
ſtitutes, among Animals, the ſpecifical 
Diſtinction of Man, as his Quality of a 
free Agent. Nature ſpeaks to all Ani- 
mals, and Beaſts obey her Voice: Man 
feels the ſame Impreſſion, but he at the 
ſame time perceives that he is free to re- 


” fiſt or to acquieſce; and it is in the Con- 


ſciouſheſs of this Liberty, that the Spiritu- 
ality of his Soul chiefly appears : for Na- 
tural Philoſophy explains, in ſome mea- 
ſure, the Mechaniſm of the Senſes and 
the Formation of Ideas; but in the Power 
of willing, or rather of chuſing, and in 
the Conſciouſneſs of this Power, -nothi 
enn be diſcovered but Acts, that are purely 
ſpiritual, and cannot be accounted for 4 
the Laws of Mechanics. 13 
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But tho' the Difficulties, in which all 
theſe Queſtions are involved, ſhould leave 
| ſome Room to diſpute on this Difference 
between Man and Beaſt, there is another 
very ſpecifick Quality that diſtinguiſhes 
them, and a Quality which will admit of 
no Diſpute; this is the Faculty of Im- 
provement; a Faculty which, as Cir- 
cumſtances offer, ſucceſſively unfolds: all 
the other Facultics, and reſides among us 
not only in the Species, but in the Indi- 
viduals that compoſe it ; whereas a Beaſt 
is, at the end of ſome Months, all he ever 
will be during the reſt of his Life ; and 
his Species, at the End of a thouſand 
Vears, preciſely what it was the firſt 
Vear of that long Period. Why is Man 


alone ſubject to Dotage ? Is it not, becauſe 


he thus returns to his primitive Condition? 
And becauſe, while the Beaſt, which has 
acquired nothing and has likewiſe nothing 
= loſe, continues always in Poſſeſſion of his 


a 3: | Iaſtinct. 
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Inftin&, Man, loſing by old Age, or by Acci- 
dents, all the Acquiſitions he had made in 
conſequence of his Perfo#4biliry, thus falls 
back even lower than Beaſts themſelves ? 
It would be a melancholy Neceflity for us 
to be obliged to allow, that this diſtinc- 
tive and almoſt unlimited Faculty is the 
Source of all Man's Misfortunes; that it 
is this Faculty, which, tho by flow 
Degrees, draws them out of their original 
Condition, in which his Days would ſlide 
away inſenſibly in Peace and Innocence; 
that it is this Faculty, which, in a Suc- 
ceſſion of Ages, produces his Diſcoveries 
and Miſtakes, his Virtues and his Vices, . 
and, at long run, renders him both his 
own and Nature's Tyrant. (9) It -would 
be ſhocking to be obliged to commend, 
as a beneficent Being, whoever he was that 
firſt ſuggeſted to the C Orenoco Indians the 
Iſe of thoſe Boards which they bind on 
the Tem - of 8 Children, and which . 
l. 4 ſecure 
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ſecure to them the Enjoyment of me 
Part atleaſt enen 
nen 5 


* 


"Sponge Man; abandoned: by Warn to 
pure Inſtinct, or ratherindemnified for that 
which has perhaps been denied to him by 
Faculties capable of immediately ſupplying 
the place of it, and of raiſing him afterwards 
a great deal higher, would therefore begin 
with Functions that were merely Animal: 
(10) to ſee and to feel would be his firſt 
Condition, which he would enjoy in com-- 
mon with other Animals. To will and 
not to will, to wiſh and to fear, would 
be che firſt, and in a manner, the only 
ions of his Soul, till new Cir- 
amſtances occaſioned new ne 


to the Paſſions, which, on their Side are 
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likewiſe univerſally allowed to be-greatly 

indebted to the Human Underſtanding. 

It is by the Activity of our Paſſions, that | 

our Reaſon improves; we covet Know- 

ledge merely becauſe we covet Enjoyment, 

and it is impoſſible to conceive,” Why a 

Man exempt from Fears and Deſires 
ſhould take the Trouble to reaſon. ' The 
Paſſions, in their turn, owe their Origin 

to our Wants, and their Increaſe to our 

Progreſs in Science; for we cannot de- 
ſire or fear any Thing, but in conſe - 

quence of the Ideas we have of it, or 

of the ſimple Impulſes of Nature ; and 

Savage Man, deſtitute of every Species of 
Knowledge, experiences no Paſſions but 
thoſe of this laſt Kind; his Deſires 

never extend beyond his Phyſical „ 

. Wants; (11) He knows no Goods 

, but Food, a Female, and Reſt; he 

| ſars no Evils but Pain, and Hunger; 

1 Pain, and not Death; for no Ani- 


'* | 4 ''" - 
it. mal, merely as ſuch, will . ever know 
it. 85 oy | what 


| what it is to die, andithe; 
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of Death, and of its Terrors, is one 
| Y the firſt Acquiſitions made by Man, 


in conſequence of l from di 
4 State. 


-b aii were it 1 cite 
Fact in ſupport of this Opinion, and 
ſhow, that the Progreſs of the Mind 
has every where kept Pace exactly with 
the Wants, to which Nature had left. | 


the Inhabitants expoſed, or to which 


Circumſtances had. ſubjected them, and 
: conſequently to the Paſſions, which in- 
clined them to provide for theſe Wants. 
I could exhibit in Ægypt the Arts ſtarting 
up, and extending themſelves with the 
' Inundations of the Nile; I could purſue 
them in their Progreſs among the Greeks, 


where they were ſeen to bud forth, grow, 
and riſe to the Heavens, in the midſt of 
the Sands and Rocks of Attica, with-- 

out Gen able to take Root on the fertile. 
Banks 
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Banks of the Eurotas; I would obſerve, 
that, in general, the Inhabitants: of the 
North are more Induſtrious than thoſs 
without Induſtry ; as if Nature'thus meant - 
to make all Things equal, by giving to 
2 1 Fe e TO e e 


| * 


3 . 
FAR aße of thi 5 uncertain Tel. 
timonies of Hiſtory, who does not 
perceive that every thing ſeems to re- 
e from Savage Man the Temptation 
and the Means of altering his Condition? 
His Imagination paints nothing to him; 
his Heart aſks nothing from him. His 
moderate Wants are ſo eafily ſupplied 
with what he every where finds ready = 
to his Hand, and he ſtands at ſuch a Dif. 
tance from the Degree of Knowledge re- 
_ quiſite to covet more, that he can neither 
have Foreſight or Curioſity. ' The Spec- 
weine of * by growing quite fami- 
a ; | _ lar 
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lar to hiin,” becomes at laſt equally indif- 
ferent, | It is conſtantly the ſame Order, 
| conſtantlythe fame Revolutions ; hehas not 


| enough to feel ſurpriſe at the Sight 
of the greateſt Wonders; and it is not in 
his Mind we muſt look for that Philoſophy, 
which Man muſt have to know how to ob- 
ſeerve once, what he has every Day ſeen. 
His Soul, which nothing diſturbs, gives 
itſelf up entirely to the Conſciouſneſs of its - 
actual Exiſtence, without any Thought 
of even the neareſt Futurity; and his 
Projects, equally confined with his Views, 
ſcarce extend to the end of the Day. Such 
is, even at preſent, the Degree of Fore- 
ſight in the Carribean :. he ſells his Cot- 
ton Bed in the Morning, and comes in the 
Evening, with Tears in his Eyes, to buy 
it back, not having foreſeen that he ſhould 
want it Wr 2 next ys LE 


| The more we e on aj Sub- 
ject, the wider does the Diſtance between 
MA 5 


i * 


44 ON THE INEQUALITY 
mere Senſation. and the moſt ſimple Know- 
ledge become in our Eyes; and it is im- 
poſſible to conceive how Man, by bis 
own Powers alone, without the Affiſtance 
of Communication, and the Spur of Ne- 
ceſſity, could have got over ſo great an 
Interval. How many An perhaps re- 
volved, before Men beheld any other Fire 
but that of the Heavens? How many 
different Accidents muſt have concurred 
to make them acquainted with the moſt 
common Uſes of this Element? Ho- 
N have they let it go out, before 
they knew the Art of reproducing it? 
And how often perhaps has not every one 
of theſe Secrets periſhed with the Diſco- 
verer ? What ſhall we ſay of Agriculture, 
an Art which requires ſo much Labour 
and F oreſight; ; which depends upon other 
Arts; which, it is very evident, cannot 
be practiſed but in a Society, if not a 
formed one, at leaſt one of ſome ſtanding, 
and which does cot i much ſerve to draw 
4 e 155 Alt 
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— em 
28 to oblige her to reduce 
which we like belt, pref 3 e 
But let us fuppe 
plicd to ſuch" eras * 
Products of the Barth. — afficed 
for their Sapprt ; = Supplton-whidh, 
by tie bye, would prove that this Kind 
4. would be I tary, env as t 5 


5 er Yhiandry h had _ com dle Heath 
| cy e Fart of Savages, that theſe 


L Mat ar had learned to fbretell the 
Wants at ſo great a Diſtance of Time; 
that they had gueſſed exactiy how they 
were to break the Eatth;corfimit their Seed 
do it, and plant Trees; that they had found 
out the Art of grinding their Corn, and im- 
2 by Fermentation the Juice of their 
Gs . * 


Want of them? In a word, how. cc 
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46 
Grapes; all Operations which we muſt al- 
low them to have learned from the Gods, 
 fince we cannot conceive how they ſnould 
make ſuch Diſcoveries of themſelves; after 
all theſe fine Preſents, what Map would be 
mad enough to gultivate x Field, that may 
be robbed enen Man orBeaſt, 
mhotakes a fanc | roduc * . 


wn th Lore of Fa Proportion. 10 his 
een - cOGARE/ Men t9- cultivate che 
among i them, che 2s long 3s a5 State, of 
aig gs e ©; 5 8. Leck V2) k 1841 


— make him 3 tho we * 
after them, to make him 2 P b hiloſopher 
himſelf, diſcoyering of himſelf | the ſub- 

Pres wn. 1” 2+”. "BAR 
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limeſt Truths, forming to thitoſelf, by the 
maſt abſtract Arguments, Maxims af Juf : 


Wil of kis Creator: In ia worn, cho; 


vere to ſuppoſe his Mindi as intelligent and 
enlightened,7 as it muſt, and is, in fact 
'  fqvind to be dull and ſtupid ; vat Benefit 


de communicated, but muſt periſh with 
the Individual who had made thema 


What Progreſs could Mankind make in 


the Foreſts; feattered up ant don ambng 


_ could Men mutually improve ani enlighten 
each other, When they had no fixed Ha- 
bitation, nor any need of bach other's 


met tivice in their whole Lives, and on 


c 22 e e p. ner 
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would the Species receive from all theſt 
Metaphyſical Diſooverigs, which cu not 
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the other Animals ? And to hat degree | 
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4 ON'THE INEQUALITY 
Loet us conſider how many Ideas we 


owe _ the- > Uſe of hq how much 


er Ber ha we may 3450 
how many thouſand Ages muſt have been 
requiſite to develop ſucceſſively che Ope- 
„ eee | 
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alen ee eee eee 
ect the a —— the : 
Ag cite or Tepee e ne in 
relation to this Queſtion, by the Abbe 4 
the firſt Idea of it. But, as the manner, 
in which this Philoſopher reſolves the Dif- 
ficulties of his own Starting, concerning 
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the C Origin of arbitrary Signs, ſhews that 
he ſappoſes, what I doubt, namely. a 
kind of Society already eſtabliſhed among 
the Inventors of Languages; I think it 
my Duty, at the ſame time that I refer to 
his Reflections, to give my own, in order 
to expoſe the ſame Difficulties in a Light 
ſuitable to my Subject. The firſt that of - 
fers is how Languages could become ne- 
ceſſary; for as there was no Correſpond- 
ence between Men, nor the leaſt Neceſſity 
forany; there is no conceiving the Neceſ- 
ſity of this Invention, nor the Poffibility 
of it, if it was not indiſpenſible; I might . 
5 ſay, with many others, that Languages 
are the Fruit of the Domeſtic-Intercourſe 
between Fathers, Mothers, and Children: 
but this, befides its not anſwering any Dif- 
ficulties, would be eommitting the ſame 
Fault with thoſe, who reaſoning on the 
| - State of Nature, transfer to it Ideas col- 
lected in Society, always conſider Fa- 
milies as living together under one Roof, 
3711 5 1 
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and their Members as obſerving among 
themſelves an Union, equally. intimate and 
permanent with that which we 15 exiſt ina 
Civil State, where fo many common Inte- 
reſts conſpire to unite them; ee in this 


primitive State, as there were neithet Houſes 


nor Cabbins, nor any kind of Property, 
every one took up his Lo zing at random, 
and ſeldom continued above one Night 


in the ſame Place; Males and Females 


ace Without any premeditated Deſign, 

Chance, Occaſion, or Deſire brought 
he: together, nor had they any great 
Occaſion for Language to make known 
their Thoughts to each other: They part- 
ed with the fame Eaſe. (12) The Mother 
ſuckled her Children, when juſt born, for 


her own fake ; but afterwards out / of 
Love and Affection to them, when 


Habit and Cuſtom had made them dear to | 
her; but they no ſooner gained Strength 


enough to run about in queſt of Food 
than they ſeparated even from her of 


. their 
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their own accord; and as they ſcarce 
| had any other Method of not loſing each 
other, than that of remaining conſtantly 


in each other's. Sight, they ſoon came to 


ſuch a paſs of K orgetfulneſs, as not even 


to know each other, when they happened | 


to meet again. I muſt further obſerve, that 


the Child having all his Wants to explain, — 
and conſequently more things to ſay to his 
Mother, than the Mother can have to 


guage he makes uſe of muſt be in a 
great. — his own Work; this makes 


of the Individuals who are to ſpeak them; 
and this Multiplicity of Languages is 
further increaſed by their / roving and 
vagabond kind of Life, which allows no 
oy time enough to acquire any 
Conſiſtency; for to ſay that the Mo- 


"_ Words: ne muſt employ to aſk her 
| 1 


ber of Languages equal to that 


ih" would have dictated to the Child 


this 
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this: thing and that, . may well enough 
explain in what manner Languages, 
already formed, are taught, but it does not 
ſhew us in what manner 8 are firſt 


1 1 
e Eg | 


Let us ſuppoſe this firſt Difficulty 
conquered: Let us for a Moment con- 
ſider ourſelves at this Side of the im- 
menſe Space, which muſt have ſeparated 
the pure State of Nature from that in 
which Languages became neceſſary, and 
let us, after allowing ſuch Neceſſity (13) 
examine how Languages could begin to be 

eſtabliſhed: A new Difficulty his, ſtill more 
: Fr than the preceding; for if Men 
ſtood in need of Speech to learn to think, 
they muſt have ſtood in ſtill greater need 
of the Art of thinking to invent that of 
ſpeaking ; and tho we could conceive ho-] 
the Sounds of the Voice came to be taken 
for the conventional Interpreters of our 
Ideas we ſhould not be the nearer. know- 


4 
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in ＋ who could have been the Interpre- ; 
ters of this Convention for ſuch Ideas, 
as, in conſequence of their not hav- 
ing any ſenſible Objects, could not be 
made manifeſt by Geſture or Voice; ſo 
that we can ſcarce form any tolerable 
Conj ectures concerning the Birth of this 
Art of communicating. our Thoughts, 
and eſtabliſhing a Correſpondence between 
Minds: A ſublime Art which, tho 
ſo remote from its Origin, Philoſophers 
ſtill behold at ſuch a prodigious Diſtance 
from its Perfection, that I never met ; 
with one of them bold enough to affirm 
it would ever arrive there, tho' the Revo- 
lutions neceſſarily produced by Time were 
ſuſpended in its Favour ; tho Prejudice 
could be baniſhed from, or would at leaſt 
conſent to fit ſilent in the Preſence of 
our Academies ; and tho theſe Societies 
ſhould conſecrate themſelves, entirely and 


during whole Ages, to the * « this 15 
intricate Object. 


E3 The 
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The firſt Language of Man, the moſt 
univerſal and moſt ' energetic of all 
Languages, in ſhort, the only Language 
he had Occaſion for, before there was a 
Neceſſity of perſuading aſſembled Mul- 


titudes, was the Cry of Nature. As this 


Cry was never extorted but by a Kind of 7 
adv in the de 5 eee to im- 


in great Sufferings, it was of kttle al in 


the common Occurrences of Life, where 


more moderate Sentiments generally pre- 
vail, When the Ideas of Men began to 
extend and multiply, and a cloſer Com- 

munication began to take place among 

them, they laboured to deviſe more nu- 
merous Signs, and a more extenſive Lan- 
guage ; they multiplied the Inflections of 
the Voice, and added to them Geſtures, 


which are, in their 'own Nature, more 


expreſſive, and whoſe Meaning depends 
leſs on any prior Determination: "They 
neee expreſſed viſible. and moveable 

| | 8 


Objects by Geſtures, and thoſe which 
ſtrike the Ear, by imitative Sounds : but 


as Geſtures ſcarcely indicate any thing 5 


except Objects that are actually preſent or 
can be eafily deſcribed, and viſible Ac- 
tions; as they are not of general Uſe, 
| fince Darkneſs or the Interpolition of en 
opake Medium renders 


2s beſides they require put aa hw ; 
chan excite it: Men at length bethought 


themſelves of ſubſtituting to them the Ar- 


ticulations of Voice, which, without hay- 


ing the ſame Relation to any determinate 
. Object, are, in quality of ite Signs, 
fitter to repreſent all our Ideas; a 


tion, which could only have en byt 


common Conſent, and in a Manner pretty 
difficult to practiſe by Men, whoſe rude 
Organs were unimproved by Exerciſe ;. a 
| Subſtitution, which is in itſelf Kill more 


difficult to be conceived, ſince the Mo- 


tives to this unanimous . muſt 
hoe. been ſome how or 4 another expreſſed, 
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36 ON THE INEQUALITY 
and Speech therefore appears to have 


been exceedin gly i to eſtabliſh the 
_ uſe of 1 


We muſt allow, that the Words, firſt 

made uſe of by Men, had in their 
Minds a much more extenſive Significa- 
tion, than thoſe employed in Languages 
of ſome ſtanding, and that, conſidering | 
how ignorant they were of the Diviſion 
of Speech into its conſtituent Parts; 
they at firſt gave every Word the mean- 
ing of an entire Propoſition. When 
afterwards they began to perceive the 


Difference between the Subje& and Attri- 7 


bute, and between Verb and Noun, a 
Diſtinction which required no mean 


Effort of Genius, the Subſtantives for a 


time were only ſo many proper Names, 
the Infinitive was the only Tenſe, and 
as to Adjectives, great Difficulties muſt 
have attended the Development of the 
| Idea He repreſents then" fince every 
1 Ad- 
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AdjeQtive is an abſtract Word, and Ab- 
ſtraction is an unnatural and * en 
e. 5 


At firſt they gave every V Object a pe- 
culiar N ame, without any regard to its 


Genus or Species, things which theſe firſt 
Inſtitutors of Language were in no Con- 


dition to diſtinguiſh; and every Individual 
preſented itſelf ſolitary to their Minds, 
as it ſtands in the Table of Nature. If 


they called one Oak A, they called an- 
other Oak B: ſo that their Dictionary 
muſt have been more extenſive in Pro- 
portion as their Knowledge of Things 
was more confined. It could not but be 
a very difficult Taſk to get rid of ſo dif- 
fuſe and embarraſſing a Nomenclature; 
as in order to marſhal the ſeveral Beings 
under common and generic Denomina- 
tions, it was neceſſary to be firſt ac- 
quainted with their Properties, and their 
Differences; ; to be ſtocked with Obſer- 
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* ON THE INEQUALITY 
vations and Definitions, that is to fay, 


taphyſics, Advantages which the Men of 
theſe Tims could not have „ SO 


Belles, ph . con- 
veyed to the Mind without the Aſſiſtance 


of Words, nor can the Underſtanding 


ſeize them without the Aſſiſtance of Pro- 
peſitions. This is one of che Reaſons, 

why mere Animals cannot form ſuch 
Ideas, nor ever acquire the PerfeRibility, 
which depends on ſuch an Operation. 
When a Monkey leaves without the leaſt 
Heſitation one Nut for another, are we to 
think he has any general Idea of that 
Kind of Fruit, and that he compares theſe 
two individual Bodies with his Archetype 
Notion of them? No certainly; but the 
ſight of one of theſe Nuts calls back to 
his Memory the Senſations which he has 
received from the other; and his Eyes, 

_—_— after ſome certain manner, give 


No- 7 
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Notice to his Palate of the Modification 

it is in its turn going to receive. Every 
general Idea is purely intellectual; let the 
Imagination tamper ever ſo little with 
it, it immediately becomes a particular 
Idea. Endeavour to repreſent to your- 
ſelf the Image of a Tree in general, you 

never will be able to do it; in ſpite of 
all your Efforts it will appear big or little, 
thin or tufted, of a bright or a deep 
Colour ; and were you Maſter to ſee 
nothing in it, but what can be ſeen in 
every Tree, ſuch a Picture would no 
longer reſemble any Tree. Beings per- 
fectly abſtract are perceiveable in the 
ſame manner, or are only conceivable 
by the Aſſiſtance of Speech. The De- 
finition of a Triangle can alone give vou 
a juſt Idea of that Figure : the Moment 
form a Triangle in your Mind, it is 
this or that particular Triangle and no 
other, and you cannot avoid giving Breadth 
to its Lines and Colour to its Area. We 
muſt 
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muſt therefore make uſe of Propoſitions ; 
we muſt therefore ſpeak to have genera] 
Ideas ; for the Moment the Imagination 
ſtops, the Mind muſt ſtop too, if not aſ- 

ſiſted by Speech. If therefore the firſt 

Inventors could give no Names to any 
Ideas but thoſe they had already, it follows 
that the firſt Subſtantives could never 
have been any thing more than proper 

„ Names.” | 2 200 


But when by Means, which I cannot 
conceive,” our new Grammarians began 
to extend their Ideas, and generalize their 
Words, the Ignorance of the Inventors 
muſt have confined this Method to very 
narrow Bounds ; and as they had at firſt 
too much multiplied the Names of Indivi- 
duals for want of being acquainted with 
the Diſtinctions called Genus and Species, 
they afterwards made too few Genera 
and Species for want of having conſidered 
| . in all their Differences: to puſh 


the 
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the Diviſions far enough, they muſt have 
had more Knowledge and Experience 


than we can allow them, and have made 


more Reſearches and taken more Pains, 
than we can ſuppoſe them willing to 
ſubmit to. Now if, even at this pre- 
ſent time, we every Day diſcover new 
Species, which had before eſcaped all 


our Obſervations, how many Species muſt 


have eſcaped the Notice of Men, who 
jadged of Things merely from their firſt 
Appearances ! As to the primitive Claſſes 


and the moſt general Notions; it were 


ſuperfluous to add that theſe they muſt 


have likewiſe overlooked : how, for Ex- 
ample, could they have thought of or 


underſtood the Words, Matter, Spirit, 
Subſtance, Mode, Figure, Motion, ſince 
even our Philoſophers, who for ſo long 
a time have been conſtantly employing 
theſe Terms, can themſelves ſcarcely un- 
en tem, and ſince the Ideas annex 
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ed to theſe Words being purely Meta- 
— lhapapags ar them could be 
unc 8 Nr 
W ten 22h 
n theſe firſt Sens: 1 
ſeech my Judges to ſuſpend their Lec- : 
ture a little, in order to conſider, what a 
great Way Language has ſtill to go, in 
regard to the Invention of Phyſical Sub- 
ſtantives alone, (tho' the eaſieſt Part of 
Language to invent,) to be able to 
expreſs all the Sentiments of Man, to 


eee to bear being 5 


Ae Bente entreat them to conſider 
how much Time and Knowledge muſt 
have been requiſite to find out Numbers, 

abſtract Words, (14) che Avriſts, and | 
INE pete of Verbs; the Parti- 
: yata: 15 _ 5 of con- 
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my own Part, I am ſo feared at the Dif- 


ficulties that multiply at every Step, 
and fo convinced of. the almoſt demon- 
ſtrated Impoſlibility of Languages owing 
werte merely human, that' I muſt leave 


to hoever may pleaſe to take it up, 


the” Tail of dif 


Sdeiety already formed to invent” Lan- 


guages, or my 129 invented 0 . 


e 1 n ee 
Dix be dle Oats of ber obi we 
= 8 we may at leaſt infer from 


to bring Men together dy mutual Wants, 
and make the uſe of Speech eaſy to them, 
| how little ſhe has done towards making 


them ſociable; and how little ſhe has 


contributed to any thing which they 
| - themſelves have done to become ſo. 
In n it is impoſſible to conceive, 

why, 


> this difficult Pro—ꝛ 
blem, „Which was the thoſt neceſſary, , 


the little care which Nature has taken 


e fo. 
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why, in this primitive State, one Man 
ſhould have more Occaſion for the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of another, than one Monkey, or 
one Wolf for that of another Animal of 
the ſame Species; or ſuppoſing that he 
had, what Motive could induce; another 
to aſſiſt him; or even, in this laſt Caſe, - 
how he, who wanted Aſſiſtance, and he 
+ from whom it was wanted; could agree 
among themſelves upon the Conditi- 
ons. Authors, I know, are continually 
telling us, that in this State Man would 


have been a moſt miſerable Creature ; 


and if it is true, as I fancy I have proved 
it, that he muſt have continued many Ages 
without either the Deſire or the Opportu- 
nity of emerging from ſuch a State, this 
their Aſſertion could only ſerve to juſtify a 
Charge againſt Nature, and not any a- 
en the Being which Nature had thus 
conſtituted; but, if I thoroughly under- 
| ſtand this Term miſerable, it is a Word, 
that either has no Meanings or ſignifies 
„ | nothing, 
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nothing but a Privation attended with 


Pain, and a ſuffering State of Body or 
now I would fain know what kind 
of Miſery can be that of a free Being, 


Soul: 


a Heart enjoys perfect Peace, and 
Body perfect Health? and which is apteſt to 


Waben iuſupportable to thoſe: who enjoy 
it, a Civil or a Natural Life? In Civil 
Life we can ſcarcely meet a fingle Per- 
ſon who does not complain of his Ex- 


iſtence; many even throw away as much 
of it as they can, and the united Force 


of Divine and Human Laws can hardly | 


put bounds to this Diſorder. Was ever any 


free oy known to have been ſo much 
pted to complain of Life, and lay 


n Hands on himſelf? Let us there- 


fore judge with leſs Pride on which fide | 


real Miſery is to be placed. Nothing, on 

the contrary, muſt have been ſo n 
as ſavage Man, dazzled by flaſhes of 
Knowledge, racked by Paſſions, and rea- 


| fangs on a State different from that in 
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which he ſaw himſelf placed. It was in 
_ conſequence of a very wiſe Providence, 
that the Faculties, which he potentially | 
enjoyed, were. not · to develop themſelves 
but in proportion as there offered Oe- 
caſions to exerciſe them, leſt they ſhould 
be ſuperfluous or troubleſome to him 
when he did not want them, or WY 
and uſeleſs when he did. He bad in 
his Inſtinct alone every thing requiſite to 
live in a State of Nature; in his culti- 
vated Reaſon he has barely what is Nev 


5 0 e in a wann of 2 7 1 700 410 


It appears at firſt Sight chat, as there 
was no kind of moral Relations between 
Men in this State, nor any known Du- 

ties, they could not be either good or 

bad, and had neither Vices nor Virtues, 
unleſs we take theſe Words in a Phyſical 
Senſe, and call Vices, in the Individual, 
the Qualities which may prove detrimen- 


tal to his on Preſervation, and Virtues 
Hees = "I : | * thoſe 
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thoſe which may contribute 10 it; in 


which caſe we ſhould be obliged to c- 
fider him as moſt virtuous, who made 
leaſt Reſiſtance againſt the fimple Im- 5 


N of en But inn E 


— the ideen we 


might form of ſuch a Sinuation, and he 


1 , till, 


the rn. 


among civilized Men; or whether the Im- 


provement of their Underſtanding is ſuffi- | 

_ cientto compenſate the Damagewhichthey 
mutually do to each other, in proportion as 
they become better informed of the Services 


which they ought to do; or whether, 
upon the whole, they would not be much 


happier in a Condition, where they had no- 
thing to fear or to hope from each other, 


than in that where they have ſubmitted to 
an univerſal Subſerviency, and PT 6 
, themſelves to depend for every thing uf 


1 . on 


een e are more Virtues or Vices 
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68 ON THE'INEQUALITY | 
on the gdod will of thoſe, who do not think 
themſelves MN to Kaſs: ops thin 8 * 
| return. N 1 . 
: „Bat ibore all things hs us Mien: con- 

choline with Hobbes, that Man, as having 
no Idea of Goodneſs,” muſt be naturally 
bad; that he is vicious becauſe he does not 
know what Virtue is; that he always re- 
Fuſes 10 do any Service to thoſe of his 
-own Species, becauſe he believes that none 
is due to them; that, in virtue of that 
thing he wants, he fooliſhly looks upon 
himſelf as Proprietor of the whole Uni- 
verſe. Hobbes very plainly ſaw the Flaws 
in all the modern Definitions of Natu- 
ral Right: but the Conſequences, which 
he draws from his own Definition, ſhow | 
hat it is, in the Senſe he underſtands it, 

equally exceptionable. This Author, to 
argue from his own Principles, ſhould 
5 1 the State of Nature, being that 
. 
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| where the Care of our own Preſervation. 
interferes leaſt n the Preſervation ß 
others, was of courſe the: moſt favourable 
to Peace, and SP ſuitable to Mankind ths | 
whereas he advances the very reverſe in A 
conſequence of his having injudiciouſly 
admitted, as Objects of that Care which 4 
Savage Man ſhould take of his Preſerva-. 3 
tion, the Satisfaction of numberleſs Paſ- | „„ 2 
ſions which are the work of Society, and 
have rendered Laws neceſſary. A bad 
Man, ſays he, is a robuſt Child. But 
this is not proving that Savage Mis „ 
robuſt Child; and tho we were to grant | 
that he was, what. could this Philoſopher 
infer from ſuch a Conceſſion? That if 
this Man, when robuſt, depended on 
others as much as when feeble, there is 275 
no Exceſs that he would not be guilty / 
of. He would make nothing of ſtriking 18 
his Mother when ſhe delayed ever ſo little 
to give him the Breaſt; he would claw, 
and rr and ſtrangle without remorſo 
„„ F - the 
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= on THE INEQUALITY 
the firſt of his younger Brothers, that ever 


ſo accidentally joſtled or otherwiſe diſturbed | 


him. But theſe are two contradictory Sup- 


poſitions in the State of Nature, to be 
robuſt and dependent. Man is weak when 


dependent, and his own Maſter before he 


grows - robuſt. H obbes did not conſider 
that the fame Cauſe, which hinders Savages 


| from making uſe of their I Reaſon, as our 


Juriſconſults pretend, hinders them at 
the fame time from making an ill uſe f 


their Faculties, as he himſelf pretends; 545 
ſo that we may ſay that Savages are not 


bad, -preciſely becauſe they don't know 


what it is to be good; for it is neither 
the Development of the Underſtandin ge 


nor the Curb of the Law, but the Calm 


neſs of their Paſſions and their Ignorance 55 


of Vice that hinders them from doing ill ; 
; Hunts plus i in illis proficit Vitiorum ignoran- 
tia, quam in his cognitio Virtutts. There 


is beſides another Principle that has eſcap- 
ed. Hobbes, and which, having been given 
5 to 
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to Man to moderate, on certain Oven 
fions, the blind and impetuous Sallies of 
Self-loye, or dhe Deäte of Self-preſer- 
vation previous to the Appearance of that 
Paſſion, (15) allays the Ardour, with which 
he naturally purſues his private Welfare, 
by an innate Abhorrence to ſee Beings 
ſuffer that reſemble him. I ſhall not 
ſurely be contradicted, in granting to Man ; 
the only natural Virtue, which the moſt 
paſſionate Detractor of human Virtues 
could not deny him, I mean that of Pity, 
a Diſpoſition ſuitable to Creatures weak 
as we are, and liable to ſo many Evils; 
a Virtue ſo much the more univerſal, and 
withal uſeful to Man, as it takes place in 
him of all manner of Reflection; and ſo 
natural, that the Beaſts themſelves ſome- 
times give evident Signs of it. Not to 
ſpeak of the Tenderneſs of Mothers for 
their Young ; and of the Dangers they 
face to ſcreen them from Danger; with 
What Reluctance are Horſes known to 

| * 4 : trample 


{ 


1 e 
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| trample upon living Bedies; one Ani- . 
mal never paſſes unmoved by the dead 
| Carcaſs of another Animal of the fame 
Species: there are even ſome who be- 
ſtow a kind of Sepulture upon their dead 
Fellows; and the mournful Lowings of 
Cattle, on their entering the Slaughter 
Houſe, publiſh the Impreſſion made up- 
on them by the horrible Spectacle they 
are there ſtruck with. It is with Plea- 
ſure we ſee the Author of the Fable of 
the Bees, forced to acknowledge Man 
a compaſſionate and ſenſible Being; and 
lay aſide, i in the Example he offers to eon- 
firm it, his cold and ſubtile Stile, to place 
before us the pathetic Picture of a Man, 
who, with his Hands tied up, is obliged to 
pehold a Beaſt of Prey tear a Child from 
the Arms of his Mother, and then with 2 
his Teeth grind the tender Limbs, and 
with his Claws rend the throbbing En- 
trails of the innocent Victim. What 
ore Emotions muſt not ſuch a Ow 
| 5 e PL | tator 
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tator experience at the ſight of an Brent AD 


- which does not perſonally Concern him 5 
What anguiſh 1 muſt he not ſuffer at his 
not being able to affiſt the famting: Mother ; 
or the. b weg Infant; n a 5 


Such is OY pure Motion of Nature, 
anterior to all manner of Reflection; 3 ſuch 
is the Force” of natural Pity, which the 


moſt diſſolute Manners have as yet found 2 


it ſo difficult to extinguiſh, fince we 
every Day fee, in our” theatrical Repre- . 
ſentations, thoſe Men ſympathize with 
the unfortunate and weep at their Suf- 
ferings, who, if in the Tyrant s Place, 

would aggravate the T orments of their 


En emies. Mandeville was very ſenſible 


that Men, in ſpite of all their Morality, 
would never have been better than 
Monſters, if Nature had not given them 
Pity to aſſiſt Reaſon : but he did not 
N chat from! this Quality alone 


flow i 


flow all the ſocial Virtues, which he would 
diſpute Mankind the Poſſeſſion of. In 
fact, what is Generoſity, what Clemency, 
what Humanity, but Pity ap ied to the 
Weak, to the Guilty, or to the Human 
Species i in general? Even Benevolence and 
4 Friendſhip, if we judge right, will appear 
the Effects of a conſtant Pity, fixed upon 


a particular Object: for to wiſn that a 


Perſon may not ſuffer, what is it but to 
with that he my be hoppy f The : 
were true that Commiſeration is no more 
than a Sentiment, which puts us in the 

place of him who ſuffers, a Sentiment 
obſcure but active in the Savage, develop- 


ed but dormant in civilized Man, how 


could this Notion affect the⸗ Truth of 
what 1 advance, but to make it more 
| evident. In Fact, Commiſeration muſt 
be ſo much the more energetic, the more 
jintimately the Animal, that beholds any 
kind of Diſtreſs, he himſelf with 
the 
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the Animal that labours under it. Now 
it is evident that this Identification muſt 
have been infinitely more perfect in the 
State of Nature, than in the State of 


© Reaſon: It is Reaſon. that engenders 


Self- love, and Reflection that ſtrengthens 
it; it is Reaſon men Man ſhrink into 
himſelf; it is Reaſon that makes him keep 
aloof from every thing that can trouble 
or afflict him: it is Philoſophy that de- 
ſtroys his Connections with other Men; 
it is in conſequence of her Dictates that he 
mutters to himſelf at the ſight of another 
in Diftreſs, You may periſh for aught I 
care, nothing can hurt me. Nothing 
leſs than thoſe Evils, which threaten 
the whole Species, can diſturb the calm 
Sleep of the Philoſopher, and force him 
from his Bed. One Man may with Im- 
punity. murder another under his Win- 
dos; he has nothing to do but clap 


his Hands to his Ears, argue a little win 


himſelf to . n, that ſtartles 
within 


K 
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within him, from identifying him with | 
the unhappy Suffercr. Savage Man wants 
this admirable Talent; and for want of 


Wiſdom and Reaſon, is always ready 


fooliſhly to obey the firſt Whiſpers. of 
Humanity: In Riots and Street-Brawls 
the Populace flock together, the prudent 
Man ſneaks off. They are the Dregs of 
the People, the poor Baſket and Barrow- 
women, that part the Combatants, and 
| hinder gentle F olks from cutting one an- 

_ ther's Throats. 


47 
13 


"a is eee certain chat Pity i is 4 n= 
tural Sentiment, which, by moderating in 
every Individual the Activity of Self. love, 
contributes to the mutual Preſervation of 
the whole Species. It is this Pity which 
hurries us without Reflection to the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of thoſe we ſee in Diſtreſs; it is 
this Pity which, in a State of N ature, | 


ftands for Laws, for Manners, for. Virtue, ; 


with this Advantage, that no one is 
tempted | 
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her ſweet and gentle 


tempted to diſobey 
Voice: it is this Pity which will always 
hinder a robuſt Savage from plundering 
2 feeble Child. or infirm old Man, of 


the Subſiſtence they have acquired with 
Pain and Difficulty, if he has but the leaſt 


Proſpect of providing for himſelf by any 


other Means: it is this Pity which, in- 


ſtead of that ſublime Maxim of argumen- 


tative Juſtice, Do to others as you" would 


Lavue others do to you, inſpires all Men 
with that other Maxim of natural Good 
neſs a great deal leſs perfect, but perhaps 
more uſeful, Conſult your own Happineſs 


with as little Prejudice as you can to that 


Leiber, Ie E. end in hin 


Sentiment, rather than in fine- ſpun Argu- 5 
ments, that we muſt look for the Cauſe of 
that Reluctance which every Man would 


experience to do Evil, even ame 
1y of the Maxims of Education. Th. 


it may be the peculiar Happineſs of So- 


Ccrates and other Geniuſes of his Stamp, 
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78 ON THE INEQUALITY 

' to. reaſon themſelves into Virtue, the hu- 
man Species would long ago have ceaſed 
to exiſt, had it depended entirely for its 
Preſervation on the 1 of a | 
ds that ride it. os” 


With Paſſions 0 tame, and 60 e 
a curb, Men, rather wild than wicked. 
and more attentive to guard againſt Miſ- 

chief than to do any to other Animals, 

were not expoſed | to any dangerous Diſ- 
ſenſions: As they kept up no manner of 

| Correſpondence with each other, and were 
of courſe Strangers to Vanity, to Reſpect, 
to Eſteem, to Contempt; As they had no 

Notion of what we call Meum and 

Tuum, nor any true Idea of Juſtice; As 

they conſidered any Violence they were 
liable to, as an Evil that could be ly 

| repaired, and not as an Injury that 

ſetved Puniſhment ; And as they never ſo . 

much as dreamed of Reven ge, ines per- 
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as a who bites the Stone that has 
been Rewer n e eee 


| Sept never ene by a en 5 
able Stake than that of Subſiſtence : but 


there is a more dangerous Subject of 
deere en 1 muſt not leave un- 
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Heart of Man, there is one of a hot and 
neceſſary to each 3 a terrible Paſſion 


cies which it 1s deſtined to preſerve. 


out Modeſty, without Shame, and every 


Day diſputing the Objects of 1 Paſſion 


at the e of 4 their m_ 


4 


walk av Paltions. which ruff as 


{ ler "ry i its Tranſport 0 
1 ſeems proper to deſtroy the human Spe- 


become of Men abandoned 
to this Jawlels : and brutal Rage, with- 
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We muſt in the firſt place allow that 
the more. violent the. Paſſions; the more 
neceſſary are Laws to reſtrain them: but 
beſides that the Diſorders and the Crimes, 
to which theſe Paſſions daily give riſe 
among us, ſufficiently prove the Inſuffi - 
ciency of Laws for that Purpoſe, we would 
do well to look back a little further and 
examine, if theſe Evils did not ſpring 
up with the Laws themſelves; for at 
this Rate, tho the Laws were capable 
of repreſſing theſe Evils, it is the leaſt 
that might be expected from them, ſee- 
ing it is no more than ſtopping the Pro- 
greſs of a Miſchief which 1 . 7es 
_ een 1 5 N 


'4 


Jang us beals by. diſtinguiſhing b beta a 
what is moral and what is phyſical in 
the Paſſion called Love. The phyſical 
Part of it is that general Deſire which 
prompts the Sexes to unite with each 
Z other ; 3 the moral Part is that which de- 
termines 
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termines this Defire, and fixes it upon 


* particular Object to the Excluſion of 
all others, or at leaſt gives it a greater 


Degree of Energy for this preferred Ob- 
ject. Now it is eaſy to perceive that 
the moral Part of Love is a factitious 
Sentiment, engendered by Society, and 


cried up by the Women with great Care 
and. Addreſs in order to eſtabliſh their 
Empire, and ſecure Command to that 


Sex which ought to obey. This Sens 
timent, being founded on certain Notions 


of Beauty and Merit which a Savage 


is not capable of having, and upon Com- 
pariſons which he is not capable of ma- 


king, can ſcarcely exiſt in him: for as 


his Mind was never in a Condition to 
form abſtract Ideas of Regularity and 
Proportion, neither is his Heart ſuſcep- 


tible of Sentiments of Admiration and 


Love, which, even without our per- 
ceiving it, are produced by our Appli- 
cation of theſe Ideas; he liſtens ſolely to 


bs G 5 the 
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82 oN THE INEQUALITY 
the Diſpoſitions implanted ir in him by Na- 
ture, and not to Taſte which he never 


SW e ray 
— 1 


Confined entirely to what i . 
in Love, and happy enough ne 
theſe Preferences which ſharpen the Ap- 
petite for it, at the ſame Time that they 
increaſe the Difficulty of ſatisfying ſuch 
Appetite, Men, in a State of Nature, muſt 
nolent Fits of 


be ſubject to fewer and leſs vio 
that Paſſion, - and of courſe there muſt be > 
fewer and leſs violent Diſputes among | 


in Conſequence of it. The Imagination, 
vrhich cauſes ſo many Navages among us, 
never ſpeaks to the Heart of Savages, who 
peaceably wait for the Impulſes of Nature, 
yield to theſe Impulſes without Choice and 
with more Pleaſure than Fury; and whoſe 
Deſires never outlive their OP" for 
the thing defired. 


W 


« Nothing 
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Nothing therefore can be more evident, 
than that it is Society alone, which has 
added even to Love itſelf as well as to all 
the other Paſſions, that impetuous Ardour, | 
| which ſo often renders it fatal to Man- 
kind; and it is ſo much the more ridi- 
culous to repreſent Savages conſtantly 
murdering each other to glut their Bru- 
tality, as this Opinion is ' diametrically 
oppoſite to Experience, and the Car- 
ribeans, the People in the World who 


Hare as: yet deviated leaſt from the State 


of Nature, are to all Intents and Pur- 
poſes the moſt peaceable in their Amours, 
and the leaſt ſubject to Jealouſy, tho 
they live in a burning Climate which 
| ſeems always to add conkiderably t to "98 
| Ay: of theſe Paſſions. e 
* to the InduQions which may be 
drawn, in reſpe& to ſeveral Species of 
Animals, from the Battles of the Males, 
who in all Seafons cover our Poultry 
G „ Yards 
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Yards with Blood, and in Spring parti- 


cularly cauſe our Foreſts to ring again 


with the Noiſe they make in diſputing 


their Females, we muſt begin by exclu- 


ding all thoſe Species, where Nature has 
evidently eſtabliſhed, in the relative Power 
of the Sexes, Relations different, from 


thoſe which exiſt among us: thus from 85 
the Battles of Cocks we can form no 


5 Induction chat will affect the human Spe- 
cies. In the Species, where the Propor- 


tion is better obſerved, theſe Battles muſt 
be owing entirely to the fewneſs of the 
Females compared with the Males, or, 


which is all one, to the excluſive Intervals, 
during which the Females conſtantly re- 
fuſe the Addreſſes of the Males; for if the 


Female admits the Male but two Months 


in the Vear, it is all the ſame as if the 


Number of Females were five ſixths leſs 


than what it is: now neither of theſe 


Caſes is applicable to the human Spe- 


cies, where the Number of F emales ge- 


nerally | 


3 
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nerally ſurpaſſes that of Males, and where 
it has never been obſerved that, even 
among Savages, the Females had, like 
|} thoſe of other Animals, ſtated Times of 
\ | Paſtion and Indifference. Beſides, among 
ſeveral of thefe Animals the whole Spe- 
cies takes Fire all at once, and for ſome _ 
Days nothing is to be ſeen among them 
but Confuſion, Tumult, Diſorder and 
Bloodſhed; a State unknown to the hu- 
man Species where Love is never pe- 
riodical. We cannot therefore conclude F | 
from the Battles of certain Animals for EB 
the Poſſeſſion of their Females, that te | 
ſame would be the Caſe of Man in a 
State of Nature; and tho we might, as ; 
theſe ' Conteſts don't deſtroy the other  - 35 1 
Species, there is at leaſt equal Room to 
think they would not be fatal to ours; 
\ Nay it is very probable that they. would 
_ cauſe fewer Ravages than they do in So- 
ciety, eſpecially in thoſe Countries where, 
Morality being as yet held in ſome 
Eſteem, tho Jealouſy. of Lovers, and the 
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Vengeance of Huſbands every Day pro- 
duce Duck, Murders, and even worſe 
Crimes; where the Duty of an eternal 


Fidelity ſerves only to propagate Adul- 


tery; and the very Laws of Continence 
and Honour neceſſarily contribute to in- 
_ creaſe Diſſoluteneſs, and multiply Abor- 


ek us dude that a Man, wan- 


| re about in the Foreſts, without n- 


duſtry, without Speech, without any fixed. 
Reſidence, an equal Stranger to War and 
every ſocial Connection, without ſtanding in 
any ſhape in need of his Fellows, as 
well as without any Deſire of hurting 
them, and perhaps even without ever diſ- 
tinguiſhing them individually one nen 
the other, ſubject to few Paſſions, and 
finding in himſelf all he wants, let us, I * | 
conclude that ſavage Man thus circumſtan- 
ced had no Knowledge or Sentiment but 
ſuch as are proper to that Condition, that 


7 ho was ons ſenſible of his real Necefi- 
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ties, took notice of nothing but what it 
was his eee eee 


derſtanding made as little Progreſs as his 
Vanity. If he happened to make any 
Diſcovery, he could the leſs communi- 
cate it as he did not even know his 
Children. The Art periſhed with the 
Inventer; there was neither Education 
nor Improvement; Generations ſucceed= 
ed Generations to no Purpoſes and as all 


|  confiantly ſet ous from the ſame Point, 
whole Centuries rolled on in the Rude - 


_ Heſs and Barbarity of the firſt Age; the 
Species was grown old, while the Indivi- 
dual fill remained in a State of Child- 


If Þ have enlarged fo much upon the 
Suppoſition of this primitive Condition, 
it is becauſe I thought it my Duty, con- 
 fidering what ancient Errors and inve- 

terate Prejudices I have to extirpate, to dig 
to the r Roots, and ſhew in a true 
4 8 4 picture 


6 4 
ee Cn ——_—_ Co OR 


picture of the State of Nature, how. 

much even natural Inequality falls ſhort, 

in this State of that Reality and Influ- 
ence which our Writers aſcribe to it. NE 


An | F act, We may eaſily perceive | that. | 
among the Differences, which diſtinguiſh: 
Men, ſeveral paſs for natural, which are 
merely the Work of Habit and the dif- 
ſerent Kinds of Life adopted by Men 
living in a ſocial Way. 5 2 hus a. robuſt 
or delicate Conſtitution, and the Strength 
and Weakneſs which depend on it, are 
| oftener produced. by the hardy or effe- 
minate Manner in which a Man has 
been brought up, than by the primitive 
Conſtitution of his Body. It is the ſame 
thus in Regard to the Forces of the 
Mind; and Education not only pro- 
duces a Difference between thoſe Minde 
which are cultivated and thoſe which 
are not, but even increaſes that which 
is found among the firſt in proportion 


to 


1 
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to their Culture; for let a Giant and a 
Dwarf ſet out in the ſame Path, the Giant 
at every Step will acquire a new Ad- 
vantage over the Dwarf. Now, if we 
compare the prodigious Variety in the 
Education and Manner of living of the 
different Orders of Men in a civil State, 
with the Simplicity and Uniformity that 
prevails in the animal and ſavage Life, 
where all the Individuals make uſe of 
the fame Aliments, live in the fame 
Manner, and do exactly the ſame things, 
we ſhall eaſily conceive how much the 
Difference between Man and Man in 
the State of Nature muſt be leſs than 
in the State of Society, and how much 
every Inequality of Inſtitution muſt in- 
-creaſe the natural eien of the 
"On FR 
(it ho! n in We Diſtribution 
40 her Gifts ſhould really affect all the 
Preferences that are aſcribed to her, what 
155 Ad- 


; 
5 * * 
£ 
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Advantage cauld the moſt favoured de- 
ſcerce admitted apy kind of Relation 
between her Pupils? Of what Service 
can Beauty be, where there is nd Love? 
What will Wit avail People who don't 
ſpeak, or Craft thoſe who have no. Af- 
fairs to tranſact? Authors are conſtant= - 
Iy erying out, that the ſtrongeſt would 
oppreſs the weakeſt; but let them ex- 
_ plain what they mean by the Word Op- 
preſſion. One Man will rule with Violence, 
another will groan under a conſtant Sub- 
jection to all his Caprices :- this is in- 
deed preciſely what I obſerve among us, 
but I don't ſee how it can be ſaid of ſa- 
vage Men, into whoſe Heads it would be 
a hard Matter to drive even the Mean- 
in 8 of the Words Domination and Ser- 
vitude. One Man might indeed ſeize 
on the Fruits which another had gathered, 
on the Game which another had killed, 


On 
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on the Cavern which another had occupied 


for Shelter; but how is it poſſible he 


ſhould ever exact Obedience from him, 
and what Chains of Dependence can there 


be among Men who poſſeſs nothing? If I 
am driven from one Tree, I have nothing 
to do but look out for another; if one Place 


is made uneaſy to me, what can hinder me 
from taking up my Quarters elſe where? 
But ſuppoſe I ſhould meet a Man ſo 


much ſuperior to me in Strength, and 
withal ſo wicked, fo lazy and fo bar- 
barous as to oblige me to provide for 
his Subſiſtence while he remains idle; 


| he. muſt reſolve. not to take his Eyes 
from me a. ſingle Moment, to bind me 


faſt before he can take the leaſt Nap, 


leſt I ſhould kill him or give him the 


flip during his Sleep: that is to ſay, he 
muſt expoſe himſelf voluntarily to much 
greater Troubles than what he ſeeks to 


avoid, than any he gives me. And after 


all, let him abate ever ſo little of his 
Vigilance; let him at ſome ſudden Noiſe 
i but 
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but turn his Head another Way; ; Tam. 


already buried in the Foreſt, my F etters 


are broke, and he never ſees me og l 


1 


But ont 44 any 33 upon 


: hn Details, every one muſt ſee that, 
as the Bonds of Servitude are formed 
merely by the mutual Dependence of 


Men one upon another and the reci- 


procal Neceſſities which unite them, it 
is impoſſible for one Man to enſlave an- 


other, without having firſt reduced him 
to a Condition in which he cannot live 
- without the Enſlaver's Aſſiſtance; a Con- 
dition which, as it does not exiſt in a 
State of Nature, muſt leave every Man 
' his own Maſter, and render the Law 
of the ſtrongeſt On vain. and uſe- 
leſs. | 


eri 8 at that * e 
which may ſubſiſt between Man and 
Man in a State of Nature; i is almoſt im- 
perceivable, and that it has very little 
| Influence, 


= 
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Influence, I muſt now proceed to ſhew 
its Origin and trace its Progreſs, in the 
ſucceſſive Developments of the human 
Mind. After having ſhewed, that Per- 
¶fectibility, the ſocial Virtues; and the other 
Faculties, which natural Man had recei- 
ved in Potentia, could never be developed 
of themſelves, that for that Purpoſe there 
| was a Neceſſity for the fortuitous Con- 
currence of ſeveral foreign Cauſes, which 
might never happen, and without which 
he muſt have eternally remained in his 
primitive Condition; I muſt proceed to 
conſider and bring together the different 
Accidents which may have perfected the 

human Underſtanding by debaſing the 

Species, render a Being wicked by ren- 

dering him ſociable, and from ſo remote a 
Term bring Man at laſt and the World 
to the Point in which we now ſee them. 


11 muſt own that, as the Events I am 
"—_— to deſcribe — have happened 
| ; > my 


4A 
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many different Ways, my Choice of theſe 

I ſhall aſſign can be grounded on no- 
thing but mere Conjecture; but beſides 

| theſe Conjectures becoming Reaſons, when 
they are not only the moſt probable that 


can be drawn from the Nature of things, | 
but the only Means we can have of diſ- 


covering Truth, the Conſequences I mean 
to deduce from mine will not be merely 
cConjectural, ſince, on the Principles I have 
juſt eſtabliſhed, it is impoſſible to form 


any other Syſtem, that would not ſupply 
me with the ſame Reſults, and from 


which I might not draw the fame Con- 


cluſions. 


* 


This will aa T 


' conciſe i in my Reflections on the Manner, | 


in which the lapſe of Time makes amends 
for the little Veriſimilitude of Events; 


on the ſurprifing Power of very trivial 


Cauſes, when they act without Inter- 
3 on the en there is on 
the 
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the one hand of deſtroying certain Hy- 
potheſes, if on the other we cannot give 
them the Degree of Certainty which 

Facts muſt be allowed to poſſeſs; on its 
| being the Buſineſs of Hiſtory, when two 
Facts are propoſed, as real, to be con- 
b nected by a Chain of intermediate Facts 
which are either unknown or conſider- 
cd as ſuch, to furniſh ſuch Facts as may 

actually connect them; and the Buſineſs 
of Philoſophy, when Hiſtory is ſilent, to 
| point out ſimilar Facts which may an- 
| {wer the ſame Purpoſe; in fine on the 

Privilege of Similitude, in regard to E- 
vents, to- reduce Facts to a much ſmaller 
Number of different Claſſes than is ge- 
nerally imagined. It ſuffices me to offer 
theſe Objects to the Conſideration of my 
Judges; it ſuffices me to have conduct- 
ed my Enquiry in ſuch a Manner as to 
ſave common Readers the Trouble of con- 

ning them. 
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e οο PART. 


\H E Giſt 1 un us « eli: 
1 a Piece of Ground, took it into 
his Head to ſay, This is. mine, and found 
People ſimple enough to believe him, was 
the true Founder of civil Society. How 
many Crimes, how many Wars, ho -w- 
many Murders, how many Misfortunes 
and Horrors, would that Man have ſaved 
the Human Species, who pulling up the 
Stakes or filling up the Ditches ſhould 
have cried to his Fellows: Be ſure not 
to liſten to this Impoſtor you are loſt, 
if you forget that the Fruits of the Earth 
belong equally to us all, and the Earth 
itſelf to nobody! But it is highly probable 
that things were now come to ſuch a paſs, 
that they could not continue much longer 
in the fame * * as this Idea of 
Property depends on ſeveral prior Ideas 
which could only pak vp gradually, 
1 "4+ . mo 


5 


1 


— . 
* 
4 
* 
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one after another, it was not formed all 
at once in the Human Mind: Men muſt 
have made a great Progreſs; they muſt have 

acquired a great ſtock. of Induſtry and 
Knowledge, and tranſmitted and increaſed 
it from Age to Age: before they could 
arrive at this laſt Term of the State of 
Nature. Let us therefore take up things 
a little higher, and collect into one Point 

of View, and in their moſt natural Order, 
_ this ore rang; of n and men- 


The fiſt 8 3 a Many ras . 
of his Exiſtence, his firſt Care that 5 
preſerving it. The Productions of the 
Earth yielded 
, inan prompted; PO to os 


Tin imes es experience d Affen blodes of Ex- 
iſtence, there was one that excited him 


to perpetuate his 1 * ab this blind 


Pro- 


* IS ; <> ot 
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| Propenſity, quite vold of any thing like | 
pure Love or Affection, produced no» 
thing but an Act that was merely Ani- 
mal. The preſent Heat once allayed, the 
Sexes took no further Notice of each 
other, and even the Child ceaſed to have 
any Tie in his Mother, the en Ly 
ae wing her. Ain, 


ee eee e IO 5 
duch w the Life of an Animal confined 
at firſt to pure Senſations, and fo far from 


harbouring any Thaught of forcing! her 
Gifts from Nature, that he ſcarcely availed 


| himkelf of thoſs which the offered to him | 


eee 
how to ſurmount them: the Height of 
ſome Trees, which prevented his reaching 


their Fruits; the Competition of other 


Animals equally fond of the ſame 


Fruits the Fierceneſs of many that even 
e at his Life; theſe were ſo many 
oaths H „„ Circum- 


—— — 2 I II RAG —˙ A AV ry ts EA? N 
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Circumſtances, which obliged him to ap- 
ply to bodily Exerciſe. There was a Ne- 
ceflity for becoming active, ſwift-footed, , 


and ſturdy in Battle. The natural Arms, 


which are Stones and the Branch es of 


Trees, ſoon offered themſelves to his A — . 


 fiſtance. He learned to ſurmount the Ob- ; F 


ſtacles of Nature, to contend in caſe of 


Neceſſity with other Animals, to diſpute 
his Subſiſtence even wi 


ith other Men, or 
indemnify himſelf for the Loſs of what- 


ever he found ene obliged to oh | 


W to the A it * | 


Wy 78 91 
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4 Weder as 0 AND 8 pecies grew 


more numerous, and extended itſelf, its + 
Pains likewiſe multiplied and increaſed. 


The Difference of Soils, Climates and Sea- 


ſons, might have forced Men to 6bſerve 
ſome Difference in their Way of living. 
Bad Harveſts, long and ſevere Winters, 
and ſcorching Summers which parched up 
all the Fruits of the — 


arth, required ex- 
traordinary 


: 7 | ; | : 8 
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"| # 


_ traordinary Exertions of Induſtry. O 
the Sea Shore, and che Banks of iu 


they invented the Line and the Hook, 
and became , Fiſhermen, and Ichtyopha- 


gous. In the F oreſts they made themſelyes 


Bos and Arrows, and became Huntſ- 


esuand, MWarrinete, In the cold Coun- 


tries they covered themſelves wi b the 5 


skins of the Beaſts they. had Kill 


Thunder, a Volcano, or ſome happy As- 


5 eident made them acquainted with Fire, 


a new Reſource againſt the Rigers oof 
Winter: they diſcovered the Method of 
| _—_ this Element, then that of re- 


producing it, and laſtly; the Way of pre- 
0 ar it the Fleſh of Animals, which 


Fo . 
Carcaſe,. . 


W |, 7 


This nid A ee of. 3 
Beings te himſelf, and to one another, 


muſt have naturally x engendered in the 


Mind of Man the Idea of certain, Re · 
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lations. "Theſe Relations, which 2 


— 


_ expteſs by the great, little, 
weak, ſwift, Now, FRearfel, bold; and the 

- Hr . 9 e uren 
: chanical: Re which — 
hit the Precautions meſt eſſential "0 "hip 
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e 5 3 e be "this 
Development frcreated bis up- rity ove 
Ster Atlinds, by tially Hith ſenflble 
TT of it. He laid Himſelf but to enfhare 
den be eee eee Tricks; 


or in Swiftneld, Ab n time Became" the 
Maſter of thoſe that could be of arty Ser- | 
2 to him, and a ſore Enemy to thoſe 
at could do him any Miſchief. A 
* firſt look he gave into him 
elf produced the firſt Emotion of Pride i in 
"OP im; is thus that, at atime he ſcarceknew 
> os 1 1 how 


— 
E 
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how; to diſtinguiſh between the different 1 
Ranks of Exiſtence, by attributing t to his 
Species the firſt-Rank among Animals in 
general, he prepared himſelf at a Diſtance 

to pretend to it as an Individual — 


thoſe of his « own 1 ah 


Abe del Bü Gee ut W. 4 5 
what they de to n, 2 be hei ſcarce 


| more Intercourſe with them. than with 


"#7 , 


other Animals, they were not "overlooked 
| in kis Obſervations, ine Canter i 

tween. had; Aa EF wy - 
bis Female, made him judge of thoſe he 
4 not pereetve; and ſeeing that they 6 0 
all behaved as himſelf would have done 
in ſimilar Circuthſtances, | he- concluded 
chat their. e 


ping N on his Mind; aids: him L 
follow, by a Preſentiment as ſure as any 


| ' pe i | H $ i 5 : : 
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Logic, and withal much quicker, the 
| beſt Rules of Conduct, which for the ſake 
of his.own Safety and Advantage it was 
5 n 104 u d: ia wards them. 


9 


| Inftructed by. experience —_ = —_ wo 
of Happineſs is the ſole Principle of all 
human Actions, he found himſelf i in a 
Condition to diſtinguiſh the few. Caſes, in 
vrhich common Intereſt might authorize 
him to build upon the Aſſiſtance of his 
Fellows, and thoſe ſtill fewer, in whicha 
Competition of Intereſts might juſtly. ren 
der it ſuſpected. In the firſt Caſe he united 
with them in the ſame Flock, or at moſt 
by ſome kind of free Aſſociation which 
N obliged. none of its Members, and 
laſted no longer than the tranſitory Ne- 
ceſſity that had given birth to it. In 
the ſecond Caſe every one aimed at 
his own private Advantage, either by 
open Force if he found himſelf ſtrong 
W Inf or * Wake ang Addreſs if 
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he thought himſelf too weak to > uſe a 


dance. | . 8 2 7 200% 1 ͤ $2 


* 


5 > * „ 
2 7 Fi ww -. * + 
i 


10 Such was the manner in which Men 
might have inſenſibly acquired ſome groſs 


Idea of their mutual Engagements = 
the Advantage of fulfilling them, but 


ſenſible Intereſt required; for as to Fore- 
fight they were utter Strangers to it, 


and far from troubling their Heads about 


a diſtant Futurity, they ſcarce thought 


of the Day following. Was a Deer to 


be taken? Every one ſaw that to ſueceed 


he muſt faithfully ſtand to his Poſt; but 


ſuppoſe a Hare to have ſlipt by within 


reach of any one of them, it is not to be 


doubted but he purſued it without ſcruple, 


and when he had ſeized his Prey never 


reproached himſelf. with having made his 
eee theirs.” + pores s 
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We may eaſily conceive that ſuch an 


7 0 ſcarce required a more re- 
fined Language than that of Crows and 5 
Monkeys, which flock together almoſt 
min the ſame manner. Inarticulate Ex- 
clamations, 2 great many Geſtures, and 
ſome imitative Sounds, muſt have been 
for a long time the univerſal Language 
of Mankind, and by joining to theſe in 
every Country /ſome articulate and con- 
ventional Sounds, of which, as I have al-. 
ready hinted, it is not very ealſy to ex- 
| 2 the Inſtitution, there aroſe. _ 
{4 and. fuck | ak as are to be fond at 
this Day among ſeveral Savage Nations. 
My Pen, ſtreightened by the Rapidity 
of Time, the Abundance. of Things I 
have to ſay, and the | almoſt inſenfible 
Progreſs of the firſt Improvements, flies 
like an Arrow over numberleſs Ages; 
43 for the lower the Succeſſion of Events, : 
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- theſe firſt Improvements en- 
 abled Man to improve at a greater Rate. 


Induſtty grew perfect in as he 
Mind became more enlightened. Men, 
| bow! ceaſing to fall aſleep. 1 
Tree, or take ſhelter in the firſt Cavern 
light upon ſore hard and ſharp kinds of 
Stone — man Huchrrs _ 


down Trees, 2 a u — 
build Huts, which chey afterwards be- 


or Dirt. Thit was tine Epocha 
cf a firſt Revelution, which produced 
the Eſtabliſhment and Diſtinction of Fa- 
milies, and which aced a Species 
of Property, and along with it perhaps'n 
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were were able to 


may Seluna that the Weak found it 


5 much ſhorter and ſafer to imitate, than 


to attempt to dilſlodge them: and as 
to thoſe,” who were already provided 


oy Cabins, no one could have any 


great Temptation to ſeize upon that of 
— Neighbour, not ſo much becauſe it 


beſides to make himſelf Maſter of it, he 


muſt expoſe himſelf to a very eee 5 | 
er the preſent e T 19 


435 works * ICs 1 1 t. 761 


"The fit Development of the Heart 


: Os vhich united Huſbands / id Wives, 
Patents and Children, under one Roof; 
the Habit of Living together gave birth 
to the ſweeteſt Sentiments the human 
Species is acquainted with, conjugal and 
paternal Love. Every Family became a 


Sees e ſo much the more firmly 
8 united, 


/ 
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united, as a mutual Attachn 

ty were the only Bonds of it; and it was 
no that the Sexes, whoſe wayof Life had 
been hitherto the | ſame, began to adopt 


different Manners and Cuſtoms. | The 


Women became more ſedentary, and 


accuſtomed themſelves' to ſtay at home 
and look after the Children, while the 
Men rambled abroad in queſt of Subſiſt- 
ence mes the whole Family. The two 


| likewiſe by living a little more at 
n Eaſe began to loſe ſomewhat of 


their uſual Ferocity and Sturdineſs: but 
if on the one hand Individuals became 


leſs able to engage ſeparately with wild 
Beaſts, they on the other were more 


eaſily got together to whe: A common | 


ones h e _ 


F 
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5 * this oak FO ofe ag d the 8 Sims 


Limitedneſs of his Wants, and the In- 
ſtruments which he had invented to fa- 
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tiefy them, leaving him a great deal of 


eres eee it to ſupply him 


2 ace, 1 this was the veſt 


Take he inadvertently impoſed upon him- 


— Children; for be- 


boch Body and Mind, theſe Conveniences 


Having thro' uſe loſt almoſt all their aptnes 


to pleaſe, and even degenerated into real 
Wants. the Privation of them became 
far more intolerable than the Poſſeſſion 


of them had been agreeable; to loſe them 
was 4 e e bene n 


1 F #3 1 


bars ws ee eee 


Ar the Uſe of Speech inſenſibly com- 


manors_ dr improtes- in the: Boſomi of 


fl, and the fieſt Source of Miſchief which 


in this manner to ſoften 


— 


Earthquakes ſurrounded inhabited. [DE 


ſtricts with Water or Precipices. Portions 
of the Continent were by Fan 
of the Globe torn off and ſplit into 


Iſlands. It is obvious that among Men 


cher, a common Idiom muſt have ſtarted 
freely wandered: thro the Foreſts of the 


main Lands This 8 isvary oth 
that the Inhabitants of the Iſlands form- 


ed in this manner, A 


„ eee MP ee ae 


leaſt that Society and Languages com- 8 


Peitedton there, before-the Inhabitants 


of the Continent know Oe Sg of 


- either. 
. 
5 * 
* a 
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propagated Language, and accelerated its 


different Families. The 
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Every thing now begins to wear a new 


Aſpect. Thoſe. who. heretofore wander= ' 


by taking to a more 


fatled Wey y of Lie, gradually ck tog- 
FO 


| | diſtinct . Salted in Character ai 


Manners, not by any Laws. or. Regula- 
tions, but by an uniform Manner of 
Life, a Sameneſs of Proviſions, and the 
common Influence of the Climate. A 

ARR; Neighbourhood muſt at laſt 
infallibly create ſome Connechion between, 
merce required by Nature ſoon Nagl , 
the Youth of both Sexes living in 


en rob Cabins, another kind of Com- 


merce, which beſides being equally agree- 
able is 1 more durable by mutual 


ferent Objects, and to cha: Compats- A. 
ſons; they inſenſibly acquire Ideas of 
oe and Hewutys and theſe ſoon pro- 


9 6 5 duce 
* W * ; 4 
1 a 
ö . 


©, 
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1 gentiments of Preference. By ſeeing & 
each other often they contract = habit, 
which makes it painful not to ſee each other | 
ö always. Tender and agreeable Se W 
ſteal into the Soul, and are by the ſmalleſt e 
| Oppoſition wound up into the moſt impe - 
woas Fury: Jealouſy kindles with Lobes: 
Diſcord triumphs ; and the gentleſt of 
Paſſions requiresBactificesvF" TIO 5 


to; ap ale it. | „ N 
"Y : + 7 co * 8 > * d 8 1 2 mY * 


*.. 20 FY 


In bn Prepdues d 40 Ideas ins Stiitibnents 
— each other, and the Head and 
: the Heart (exerciſe themſelves, Men con- 
0] tinue to ſhake off their original Wild- 

Þ  heſs, and their Connections betonie more 
intimate and extenſive. © They now be.. 
gin to aſſemble round a great Tree: 
Singing and Dancing, tlie genuine Off. 
2 of Love and Leiſure, becom the 
Amuſement or rather the Occupation f 

the Men and Women; free from Care, 
_ thus Sithered together. — one be- 
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ier to, ſurvey. the reſt, and wiſhes to be 
ſurveyed himſelf ; and public ary ws 
ene He ho 1 


- rt Step tings . 2 >" 
ſame time towards Vice. From theſe 


ſide Vanity and Contenpt, 8 on che other 
Envy and Shame; and the Fermentation 
raiſed by theſe new Levains at length 
produced Combinations bau to Rane 


4 2 
* . 4 ' * 


- Menno Poner began 3 
upon each other, and know what Eſteer 
was, than each laid claim to it, and it 


was no longer ſafe for any Man to refuſe 
it to another. Hence the firſt Duties 


of — and Politeneſo, even among Sa- 
z and hence voluntary Injury 


* * + N 
be 
4 3 : 4 2 4 * I 6 0 
x Lg 
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became an Affront, as beſides the Miſchief, = 
which reſulted from it as an Injury, the 

Party offended was ſure to find in it a 

able than the Miſchief itſelf. It is thus. 

that every Man, puniſhing the Contempt 
expreſſed for him by others in propor- 
tion to the value he ſet upon himſelf, the | 

Effects of Revenge became terrible, and 

Men learned to be ſanguinary and cruel. 

5 Such preciſely was the Degree attained 

by. moſt of the ſavage Nations with 


- whom we are acquainted. And it is for 


want of ſufficiently diſtinguiſhing Ideas, 
and obſerving at how great a Diſtance 

theſe People were from the firſt tate 
of Nature, that ſo many Authors have 
| haſtily concluded that Man is naturally 


eruel, and requires a regular Syſtem of 
Police to be reclaimed ; whereas nothing 


can be more gentle than him in his pri- 

mitive State, when placed by Nature at 

an _ Diſtance from the Stupidity of 
1 | Brutes, 
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" threatens him, he is withheld by F 
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Brutes, and the pernicious good Senſe 
of civilized Man; and equally confined 
aſon to the Care of 
providing againſt the Miſchief which 


Compaſſion fromdoin any Injury toothers, 


fo, far from being ever ſo little prone 
even to return t that which he has received. 
For according to the Axiom of the wiſe 
Locke, Where chere i is no eee there 


MO ou. 


£ 


. we muſt ery notice, Ds the 


. Seer now formed and the Relations 
| now. eſtabliſhed among Men required in 
them Qualities different from thoſe, which 


they derived from their primitive Conſti- - 
tution; that as a Senſe of Morality be- 


gan to inſinuate itſelf into human Ac- - 
tions, and every Man, before the enact- 
ing of Laws, was the only Judge and 
Avenger of the Injuries he had received, 
that Goodneſs of Heart: ſuitable to the 


pure 


» 


» 


AE, 
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| pure State of Nature by no Means 
ſuited infant Society; that it was ne- 
ceflary. Puniſhments ſhould become ſe- 


verer in the ſame Proportion that the : 


Opportunities of offending became more 
frequent, and the Dread of Vengeance 
add Strength to the too weak curb. of 
| the Law. Thus, tho Men were 3 


leſs patient, and natural Compaſſion had 


already ſuffered ſome Alteration, this 
Period of the Development of the human 
Faculties, holding a juſt Mean between 
the Indolence of the primitive State, and 
the petulant Activity of Self- love, muſt 
have been the happieſt and moſt durable 
Epocha. The more we reflect on this 
State, the more convinced we ſhall be, 
chat it was the leaſt ſubject of any to 
| Revolutions, the beſt for Man, (16) as. 
| that nothing could have drawn him out 
of it but ſome fatal Accident, which, for 
the public good, ſhould never have hap- 
. e The Example of the Savages, 
| | ' moſt 
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| moſt of whom have been found in this 
Condition, ſeems to confitm that Man- 
kind TR fotmed ever to remain in it, 
that this Condition is the real Youth of 
the World, and that al ulterior Im- 
provements have been ſo many Steps, 


in Appeatance towards the Perfection 


of Individuals, but in Fact towards che 
een 


Aulos as Men remained ſatisfied with 


15 their ruſtic Cabins; as long as they con- 


- fined themſelves to the uſe of Clothes 
made of the Skins of other Animals, 
and the uſe of Thorns arid Fiſh- bones, 
in putting theſe Skins together ; as long 
as they continued to conſider Feathers 
and Shells as ſufficient | Ornaments, | and 
| to paint their Bodies of different Colours, 
to improve. or Ornament their Bows and 
Arrows, to form and ſcoop out with ſharp- 
edged Stones ſome little fiſhing Boats, 
or clumſey unn. of Muſic; in a 
SiS 


long , ah; ew Sa arch 


| Works 5 « ſingle Perſon could finiſh; y 
and ſtuck to ſuch Arts as did not require 


the joint Endeavours of ſeyeral Hands; . 


chey lived free, healthy, honeſt and hap- 
py as much as their Nature would admit, 
and continued to enjoy with each other 


all the Pleaſures of an independent Inter- 


ooutſe; but from the Moment one Man 


began to ſtand in need of another's Aſſiſt- 

ance; from tlie Moment it appeared an 
Advantage for ohe Man to poſſeſo the. 

twantity- of Proviſions requiſite. for 'two,/ 
all Equility vaniſhed; Property ſtarted up; 


was found neceſſary to water with human 
8 and in which Slavery and Miſery 


were ſoon ſeen to ſprout povend grove with 7. 


* Rau. ene 


Mehaliuriy: at Agicultre were. "2s by. 


two Arts whoſe Invention produced this 


1 4 5 great 


Le became necellary ; and boundleſs. 
became ſmiling Fields, which it 
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of the Mine, and preparing it for Fuſion, 
before they knew what could be the Re- 


ſult of ſuch a Proceſs. On the _—_ 


hand, there is the leſs. Reaſon to attri- 
bute this Diſcovery to any accidental Fire, 
as Mines are formed no where but in 
dry and batren places, and auch as aro 
bare of Trees and Plants, 
looks as if Nature bat. taken bn 
to keep from us ſo miſchievous a Se- 
cret. Nothing therefore remains but 
the extraordinary Cireumſ 


Vulcano, which belching r neui 


Subſtances ready fuſed er bave 


the Spectatots a Notion of -1 imitating that 


Operation of Nature; and after all we 


i muſt ſuppoſo them endued with an ex- . 


traordinary ſtock of Courage and Fore- 
fight to undertake ſo painful a Work, 
and have, at ſo great 2 Diſtance, an Eye 
to the Adrantages they might derive 
from it; Qualities ſcarcely ſuitable but 
to Heads more cin, tas thoſe of 


dach 


„ = A 5 


Th 


1 8 „ 1 
aan. 


2 
1 
4 
: 


| becauſe they wanted Means to hinder 


of their Labours. We may believe that 
e 6,1) 08 | 5 ON 
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fuck Diſvortrers can Ones to ts 


re, ae of i 
3 the Prac- 
tec of it took place, and it is hardly poſſible 
| that Men, conſtantly employed in drawing 
' theit Subſiſtenee from Trees and Plants, 
mould not have early hit on the Means 
employed by Nature for the Generation 
of Vegetables; but in all Probability it 
was very late before their Tnduſtry took 
a turn that Way, either becauſe Tried, 
which with their Land and Water Ga 


ſupplied em with ſufficient Food, did not 
 requite their Attention; or 'beeauſe they 
did not know the uſe of Corn; or becauſe 


they had no Tn 


becauſe they were deftituts of Foreſight in 


to future Neceſſities'; or 1 


others from running away with the Fruit 


AMONG MANKIND? xz | 
on their becoming more induſtrious they 
began their Agtieulture by eultivating with 

2 ſhatp Stohes and pointed Sticks few Pulſe 
or Roots about their Cabifis; and'that- it 
waz a long time before they knew the Mes. 
thod of preparing Corn, and were pro- 
vided with Inſtruments heeeflary to raiſe 
it in large Quantities z not- to menti 
the Neceſſity there is, in order to follow 
his Occupation ard fow Lands, to con. 

ſent to loſe ſomething at ain 
a great deal hereafter za Precautibn very 
foreign to the turn of Man's Mind in a 
 favage State, in Which, as I have already 2 
taken notice, he can hardly foreſee his 
Wants Bonk Morning + to Night. . F | 


Pot this Reaſon the Wen of i 
Arts muſt have been neceſſary to oblige 
Mankind to apply to that of Agriculture. 
As ſoon as Men were wanted to fuſe and 
forge Iron, others were wanted to main- 
tain them. The more Hands were em- 

„ fred 


" "IS 
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ry in Manufactures, the fewer Hands 


were left to provide Subſiſtence for all, 
tho the Number of Mouths to be ſup- 


plied with Food continued the fame ; 


and as ſome required Commodities in Ex- 


change for their Iron, the reſt at laſt 


found out the Method of making Iron | 
ſubſervient to the Multiplication of Com- 
mo dities. Hence on the one hand Huſ- 
5 bandry and Agriculture, and on the other 
the Art of working Metals and of _ 


 Uphing the. Ves « them, 


70 the dling of the Farth the Ditri- : 
bution, of it neceſſarily ſucceeded, and to 


— 


Property once acknowledged the firſt 


Rules of Juſtice: for to ſecure every Man 
his own, every, Man muſt have ſome- 


tend their Views to Futurity, and all 
found themſelves in poſſeſſion of more 
or leſs Goods capable of being loſt, 


* one in erer had Reaſon ta 
2 55 | fear. 
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fear, leſt Reprizals ſhould be made on 
him for any Injury he might do to others. 
This Origin is ſo much the more natu- | 
ral, as it is impoſlible to. conceive how 
Property can flow from any other Source 
but Induſtry ;. for what can a Man add 
but his Labour to things which he has 
not made, in order to acquire a Property in 4 
them? 'Tis theLabour of the Hands alone, 5 
Which giving the Huſbandman a Title to 
the Produce of the Land he has tilled gives 
\ him a Title to the Land itſelf, at leaſt 
till he has gathered in the Fruits of it, and 
ſo on from Vear to Vear; and this Enjoy- 
ment forming a continued Poſſeſſion is eaſi- 
ly transformed into a Property. The An- 
cients, ſays Grotius, by giving to Ceres the 
Epithet of Legiſlatrix, and to a Feſtival ce- 
lebrated in her Honour the Name of Theſ- 
mopboria, inſinuated that the Diſtribution of 
Lands produced a new kind of Right; 
e is, the * of ene different 


90 from 
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from that which reſults inte on of 
nn ig! 


Thisgs ive bee might h ks 
ns equal, if Men's Talents had 
3 and if, for Inſtanoe, the Uk 
of Iron, and the Conſumption of Com- 
modities had always held an exact Propor- 
tion to. each other; but as this Propor- 
tion had no Support, it was ſoon broken. 
The Man that hadmoſtStrength performed 
moſt Labour ; the maſt dexterous turned 
his Labour to beſt Account; the moſt in- 
goons found qut Methods of leſſening 
his Labour; the Hufbandman required 
more Iron, or the Smith more Corn, and 
while both worked equally, one earn- 
ed a great deal by his Labour, while 
the other could ſcarce live by his. It is 
thus that natural Inequality inſenſibly un- 
— folds.itfelf with that ariſing from a Va- 
is of ee and that the Dif- 


ference : 
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nit: ee, 
mars ſenſible. more rem ; 

bar beben th 
n 


© Things « once e at. this Pexigd, | 


ent in ir : 


| in the 


nguage, the Tryal and Employment 2» 
of Talents the Inequality of Fortunes, the 
Uſe or Abuſe of Riches, nor all the De- 
| tails which follow theſe, and which every 
one may eaſily ſupply. I ſhall juſt give a 


Behold "2 all. our Faculties deve- 
loped ; our Memory: and lanaginatin a 


| dered active, ; and the Mind almoſt ar- 
| | rived 


glance eee en £ . new | 


work . Self-love intereſted ; Reaſon ren- - 7 
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rived at the utme 


ano Bounds of that Fer- 
it is capable of. Behold all our 


ray — put in Motion; the Rank + 
8 en as to the quantum of Property 
and the Power of Sen or hurting 
others, but likewiſe as to Genius, Beau- 


n of every Man eſtabliſhed; 


ty, Strength or Addreſs, Merit or Ta- 


lents; and as theſe were the only Quali- 
des which” could command Reſpect, it 


was found neceflary to have or at leaſt. 
to affect them. K was requiſite for Men 
55 be thought what they really were 


To be and to appear became t Www 
_ different things, and from this Diſ- 
tinction ſprang Pomp and EKnavery, and 
| all the Vices which form their Train. 


On the other hand, Man, heretofore 


tee and independent, was now in conſe- 
L quence of 4 Multitude of new Wants 


under Subjection, as it were, to 


all I Nature, and eſpecially to his Fellows, 
e Slave in ſome ſenſe he became, 
WF | „„ 


* 


of their Aſſiſtance; even Modiocriy fel . 


2 could not enable him todo wit 


to intereſt ther in his happineſs, and make 
them, if not really, at leaſt apparently find 
their Advantage in labouring for his : this 
rendered him fly and artful in his dealings 
with ſome, imperious and cruel in his 
dealings with others, and laid him under 
the e, 1 —_ ill all 4A whom 


aw not awe. Fairs e a Con — 
with his Will, and did not find it his 
Intereſt to purchaſe it at the Expence of 
| e Services. In fine, an inſatiable Am- 
tion, the Rage of raiſing their re- 
5 Fortunes, not ſo much thro real 
Neceſſity, as to over top others, inſpire all 
Men with a wicked Inclination to injure 
each other, and with a ſecret Jealouſy. 10. 
much the more . as to carry its 
bis | K 75 r 


fore have been continually e | 


3 — 
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= \'1 
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and the ſupe 


. wege de ſeen but 
Ibo on ef Toes 3 pn OY 
hand, and an Opp 


che ocher, hide u (eter L Defite! el heir 


ing at the Expenee of others co intly 
prevailed. Such were the firſt Effects of 
Property, and the renden Attend 
Fu: n Inequality . cet ee ©1354 
t le 68. e 5 
locks before the nvention "of Signs to 
reprint them, could-ſcarce conſiſt in 
any thing but Lands and Cattle, the only 


real Goods which Men can poſſeſs. . But 
ber and in extent as to take in whole 


Countries and touch each other, it became 
impoſſible for one Man to aggrandize 
himſelf but at the Expence of ſome other; 


- 1 


-numeraty e | 
were too weak or too indolent to make 
ſuch Acquiſitions in their turn, impoveriſn- 
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while every thing about them changed 
they alone remained the ſatne, were obli- | 
ge ere force 0g ; Subfiſtence 
: broom; Gow, according to the Gädtvent 
Very or Miles land Rapine: The o 
on'itheir Side ſcarce began to taſte the 
7 ebf commanding, when they pre- 
ferred it to every other; and making uſe 
of their old Slaves to acquite new! ones, 
they nd longer thought of any thing but 
ſubduing and enſlaving their Neighbours; 
like theſe ravenous Wolves, who having 
once taſted human Fleſh, deſpiſe every 
dothet Food, and devour nothing buy: Mes. 
for the future. | 6 


sd n d nl 507 ? zo Mic 
; ae that the daft 3 or the 
mwmoſt . wretched, C reſpeRively enßdsting 

their power and wiewhedgell as 4 kind 
of Title to the Subſtance of others, even 
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ut: loſing an ching, becauſe 
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the moſt ſhocking Diſorders. - It is thus. 
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equivalent to that of Property, the 
Equality once broken was followed by 


that the Uſurpations of the Rich, the Pu. 
lagings of the Poor, and the unbridled 


Paſſions of * by. ſtifling the Cries of 


Voice of ase, rendered Man ranch 


There 


"i Title of abs Seeg | 


and that of the firſt Occupier a perpetual 


Confif, ' which always ended in Batrery by 


= Scene of Ry moſt horrible Warfare: 


Mankind thus debaſed and haraſſed, and 
error tp or renounce the 
unhappy Acquiſitions it had made; labour- 


ing, in ſhort merely to its Confuſion by the = 


Abuſe of thoſe Faculties, which in them- 
m FW "= * much Honour, brought 
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Attinitus novitate ua, dvefgue miſerque, 
Efugere optat oper; & que modduoverat, odit. 


5 Butt it ĩs impoſlible that Min onld 00 


— or later have made Reflections on ſo 


wretched a Situation, and upon the Cala- 
mities with which they were overwhelm- 
cd. The Rich in particular muſt have 


ſoon perceived how much they ſuffered | 


by a perpetual War, of which they alone 
| ſupported all the Expence, and in which, 
tho all riſked. Life, they alone ri 
Subſtance. Beſides, whatever Colour they 
might pretend to give. their Uſurpations, 
Mie ſufficiently ſaw that theſe Uſurpations 


20 any | 


were in the main founded upon falſe and 


precarious Titles, and that what they had 
acquired by mere Force, others could again 
by mere Force wreſt out of their Hands, 


without leaving them the leaſt room to 


complain of ſuch a Proceeding. Even thoſe, 
who owed all their Riches to their own. 
Induſtryd, could ſcarce ground their Ac» 


K 3 5  quiſitions 
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don a better Title. It availed 


quiſitions 


them nothing to ſay. 'Twas 1 built this 


Wall; 4 acquired this Spot by my La- 


dour. Who traced it out for you, an- 


other might object, and what Right have 
vou to expect Payment at our Expence 
for doing that we did not oblige you to-do? 
Don't you know that Numbers of your 
g en l ee want 
of what you poſſeſs more than ſuffices 
Nature, and that you ſhould vs had the 
expreſs and unanimous Conſent of Man- 
kind to; appropriate to yourſelf of theit 
5 Common, more than was requiſite fort 
. your private Subſiſterice ? Deſtitute of ſo- 
lid Reaſons to juſtify, a and ſufficient Force: 
10 defend himſelf ; cruſhing Individuals 


with Eafe, but with: equal Eaſe cruſhed 


by Numbers; one againſt all, and un- 
able, on Account of mutual Jealouſies, 
| 10 unite with his Equals againſt Banditti 
united by the common Hopes of Pillage; 
bit 1175 _ _ _—_ by Neceſlity, at 
laſt 


8 
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aſt cc 
over: enjered. the Human dlind:, this was 
the very Forces! 


n real 10, — Allies An 5 
Enemies, to inſpire them with. oth 


Maxims, and make them adopt other In- 


ſtitutions as favourable, to his Pretenſione, | 

as the Law of Nature Wa unfavourable 
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ee ts I _ 


fore. his e all. the Horrors of 5 : 
4 a Situation, which armed them all one 
ndered their Poſe | 


were . and in which no one 
- could Expect any de 


afety either in Povert 7 
hes, he eaſily, invented ſpecious 


—— to bring them over to his 
; Purpoſe. 4.4 Let us unite, art he, 


to ſecure the Weak. from Opprefli- 
=— reſtrain. the Ambitious, and ſecure 
to n Man the Poſſeſſion of what 


* Ss belongs : 


accived the deepeſt. Project that? / 
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us on THE EQUAL 1 er 


Juſtice Ry of Paugh/ $a ann — 4 
be obliged to conform, which ſhell not 


accept Perſons, but may in ſome ſort 


tune, by ſubmitting alike the Powerful 
«nd the Weak to the eren, nutu: 


. Duties. In a word, inſtead of turning | 


our Forces againſt ourſelves, let us col- 
lect them into a ſovereign Power, which 
may govern us by wiſe Laws, may pro- 
tect and defend all the Members of 
the Aſſociation, repel common Ene 


mies, and maintain a perpetual Concord 
and nen ny us,” | 


Much elt Words of ah; kind 
were "ſufficient to draw in a Parcel of 
Ruſtics, whom it was an eaſy Matter 
0 impoſe upon, who had beſides too 
many Quarrels among themſelves to live 
without Arbiters, and too much Avarice 
and Ambition to live A without Ma- 

| ſters, 
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for tho they had Sn wkoughs'to-h per- 
celve. the peneniens of a 1 Con. 
befo —— . 
ä Ann who were beſt qualified to 
Os AO were eme os 
wen che abet — it” requiſite 
to ſacrifice one part of their Liberty to 
enſure the other, as a Man, dangerouſly 
wounded" in any of his Limbs, readily 
beni it ine 1 om of 1 


oe Þ Has 
* 


r. » 
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been lefetohimſel, theorigin of Societyand 
of the Laws, which increaſed the Fetters of 
the Weak and the Strength of the Rich; 
(i) irretrievably deſtroyed natural Liber- 
ty, fixed for ever the Laws of Property and 
Inequality ; changed an artful Uſurpation 
| 1 an — Title; and for the 

Benefit 


was, or __ 20 dan bas . i 
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| . Benefit! of a fem ambitious, Individuals 
ſpbjected the reſt of Mankind-to perper 


ment of a ſingle Society rendered hs 


how, to make head againſt uni 
Fortes, it became neceſſary forabereſt of 
Mankind to unite in their turn. 8o- 
ties once formed in this Manner, ſoon | 
; multiplied or ſpread to ſuch a Degree, 
as to covei 
not to leave a Corner in the r 
Vniverſe, where a Man could throw o 
the Yoke, and withdraw his Head "Hi | 
| under the often ill conducted Sword 
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3 
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tugt Labour, Servitude, and Miſery: "94g 
fily conceive how the Eſtabliſſ 


of all the reſt abſolutely neceſſary, and 


the Face of the Earth; and 


ch he ſaw perpetually hanging over 
The Civil Law. being thus become 


the common Rule of Citizens, the Law 


on ger en but among 
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which, loſing by degrees, All; that = 
— Socfetige which, it origi 
ndividuals, . no longer exiſts ' 

in 8 Souls, who conſiden , 
themſelves ad Citizens. of, % Weil!!! 
Au — hs — —and — | 
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P olitical Bodies, thus remaining. ins. EE... 
State, ef Nature. among theraſelyes, ſonn MW 
had obliged Individuals to quit it; ana 
this State became much more ft 8 
to theſe great Bodies, than it had been 
e to the Individuals which Ho T3 Po 
Wars, thoſe Battles, thoſe Murders, thoſe a FO 
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and ſhock Reba; Wd _ thai he 
ble 'Prejudices, which make it a Vir- 
tue and an Honour to ſhed human 
Blood. The worthieſt Men learned to con- 
fer the cutting the Throats of their Fel- 
- Jows 28. a'Duty ; at length Men began to 


butcher each other by thouſands without 


| knowing for what; and more Murders were 
committed in ſingle Action, and more 
horrible Diſorders at the taking of a 
ſingle Town, than had been committed 
in the State of Nature during Ages to- 
gether _ the whole Face of the 
Earth. Such are the firſt Effects we 
may conceive to have ariſen from the 
= Dir pag gr Mankind into different Socio- 
eee eee 4 


. 5K ee an forend: Writers ne 
„ eve other, Origins of Political Soci- 
ety; as for Inſtance, the C. queſts of 
the Powerful, or the Union of the Weak ; 

nd 
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i it is no matter which of theſe “ 
we adopt in regard to what I am g- 
ing to eſtabliſn: that however, Which 
1. have juſt laid down, ſeems. to me the 
moſt natural, for the following Reaſons- 
iſt; Becauſe, in the firſt Caſe, the Right 
of Conqueſt- being in Fact no Right at 
all, it could not ſerve as a eee, al 
any other Right, - the Co 


each other in a State of War, unleſs 
the: Conquered, 'reſtored tothe full Poſ 


chaſe chi Conqueror for hide” 


ee hebben 0e MU 
 Capitulations were founded e Violence, | 


could not have cxiſted in this Hypotheſis 


either a true Society, of a political Body, or 
any other Law but that of the Strongeſt. 


2dly. Becauſe: theſe Words Srrong and 


Weak, are ambiguous in the ſecond Caſe; 


Conquered ever remaining \ with ee © w | 


Liberty, ſhould freely 


lations might p 
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neſs in them to give up willing- 


Sis Means of 'rodueing v 
| them. ores Beete the | 
. HE 1⁰ low, cel hind the height of 
On en had left with- 


ve — — Kenfible, 
"BY may ſay ſo, in every Part of their 
> ora a Was e reed 8 40 


bent apon them to ; guard! . 1 and. 

becauſe, in fine, it is but reaſonable - 
ſuppoſe,” that a thing has been Weste 

by 


want of WW; ſufficient Fund o 
loſophy and Experience, Men cd 
ſee ns further fee preſent Incon- 
veniencies, and n o 
viding Remedies for 48 ones, but in 
the Labours of the wiſeſt 
political State ſtill continued 

it was in a manner _ 


Vices. Men were continually 
2 to erect a co 
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 ventions which all the Members bound 
_ themſelves to obſerve, and -for the Per- 


1 Wunsch“ of: ſuch a Conſtitution; _ : 
_ ſy * for thoſe, who infring 5 
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2rmance of which the whole Body be- 
came Seer 10 every Individual, Ex- _ 


cient of Faults, of which the Public 
alone was to be both the Witneſs and 


the 0 the 3 could | not. fail _ 


— Xa Diſorders eee but 
rn continually, till it was at laſt 
found neceſſary to think of committing 


to ee e eee Truſt 


+ People: Poop to 4 that Chiefs — 


before Confederacies were formed, 


58d that the Miniſters of the Laws 
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© fil g | exiſted , 
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| exiſted before. the Lays: dad 
a Suppoſition too ridiculous to — 
e een We 
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It als bs qty naretonable to 1A. 
imagine that Men at firſt threw then: 
ſelves into the Arms of an | abſolute 
Maſter, without any Conditions or Con- 1 
ſideration on his Side; and that the . 
Means contrived by jealous | 140 uncon- 
quered Men for their common Safety 
was to run hand over head into Slavery. 
In fact, why did they give themſelves 
Superiors, if it was not to be defended 
by them againſt Oppreſſion, and pro- 
tected in their Lives, Liberties, and Pro- . 927 

perties, which are in a manner the con- 
ſtitutional Elements of their Being ? Now 
in the Relations between Man-and Man, 
the worſt that can happen to one Man 
being to ſee himſelf at the Diſcretion of 
another, would it not have been con- 
* to thy: Dictates of good Senſe to 
wrt . * 
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begin by making over to a Chief the 
only Things for the Preſervation u of which | 


they ſtood in need of his 4 Aſſiſtance ? 
What Equivalent could he have offered 


them for ſo fine à Privilege ? And had 
he preſumed to exact it on Pretence of 
tefending them, would he not have im- 
mediately received the Anſwer in the 
2 ö What wotſe Treatment can 
we-exvict: from an Enemy? It is there- 
Diſpute, and indeed a funda- 
3 Maxim of Political Law, that 
| OTE: Save themſelves Chiets to defend 
enn. 0 If we kuv⸗ a Prince; aid Play 
to Tan, it is in order that he —_ 
| Wo nt _—_ ebe! 


itica Writers han; in e to 
4 eder of Liberty with the ſame Sophiſ- 
try that Philoſophers do in regard to 

the State of Nature; by the things 
aan ſee ants RR * very dif- 
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bean which they have never ſees; and 
they attribute to Men à natural Incli- 


nation to Slavery, on account of the Pa- 


tience with which the Slaves within % 


their Notice carry the Voke; not re- 


fflecting that it is with Liberty as with 


Innocence and Virtue, the Value of which 
is not known but by thoſe who poſ- 
ſeſs them, tho the Reliſh for them is Toft 


with the things themſelves. - I know the 


Charms of your Country, ſaid Brofides 
40 4 Satrap who was comparing the 
Life of the Spartans with- that of the 
Perſe epolites ;" but yo cannot know the 
on nes ing. 59-51, e 
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che bare Sight of the Bit, while a trained 
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Spur, juſt ſo the Barbatiat 
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but prefers the moſt ſtormy Liberty's a 

| calm Subjection. It is not therefore by 
the ſervile Diſpoſition of enflaved Nations 
that we muſt judge of the natural Diſ- 

poſitions or Man for or againſt Slavery, 


but by the Prodigies done by every free 
People to ſecure themſelves from Oppreſ- 
ſion. I know that the firſt are con- 
ſtantly crying up that Peace and Tran- 


Auility they enjoy in their Irons, and 


that miſerrimam ſervitutem pacem appel- 
lant: But when I fee the others ſa- 
crifice Pleaſures, Peace, Riches, Power, | 
and even Life itſelf. to the Preſervation 
of that ſingle Jewel ſo much flighted 
N by thoſe who have loſt it; when I ſee. 
free-born Animals through a natural Ab- 
out againſt the Bars of their Priſon; when 
I ſee Multitudes of naked | Savages. de- 


pr ſpiſe European Pleaſures, and brave Hunger, 


Fire. and Sword, and Death itſelf to 
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every other mode of Society, it is ſufficient, 
Vithout having recourſe to Locke and Sidney, 
to obſerve that nothing in the 


* 


fers more from the cruel Spirit of Deſpotiſm 
than the Gentleneſs of that Authority, 


which looks more to the Advantage of 


kim ebe abape dn to e e of 


of Nature the Father continues Maſter of 


ſtanda in need of his Aſſiſtance; that 
after that Term they become equal, and 
that then the Son, entirely independent 


of the Father, owes no Obedience, 
but only Reſpect. Gratitude is indeed a 
Duty which we are bound to pay, but 
which Benefactors cannot exact. Inſtead 
of * that civil Society is derived from 
| I . W 


As do paternal Authority, from which ſe- | 
van have derived abſoluteGovernmentand 


Vorld dif- 
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which he can nde 
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paternal Authority, we ſhould rather ſay 
that it is to the former that the latter 


coyes its principal Force: . No one Indi- 
vidual, was acknow edged 


ndeet diſpoſe 1 "us he. 
pleaſes; are che Ties Which field his 
Children to their Dependence upon him, 
and he may divide his Subſtanee among 


Suthecte of 4 Deſpotie Chief, fer 
having any ſuch Fauour to expedt from 
him, as both themſclves and all they 


have arę his Property, or at leaſt are 
conſidered” by him as ſuch, 2 


4 


2 g U. 
liged to receive as 4 Favour wWllat hie 
relinquiſhes to them of their own Pro- 


perty. He does them Juſtice when he 


ſtrips them; he treats them wich tice 


| W . live. 


- By. enn N - mapoer:. 0 
compare Facts with b. be, us We we.;thguld 
diſecher as little Solidigy as Truth in 
— vpluntary e of Tyrannuy; 1 
and it Would be a a h 
the. Validity of 2 Contract which: was 
binding, only. 9-06; Side, in which 
d. take. every 


— — wy the gther nothing... ang Which | 


could turn out to the; Prejudice of im 
alone who, had bound. himself 4 
3 is exen, at this Day, far 


iam being that of wiſe and. good Mo- 
narchs, and eſpecially of the Kings of 


France as may be {cen by. divers paſſages 
in their Edicts, and particulatiy by.that 
of a clebrated Piece publiſhed in 1667 
in the Name and hy ihe Orders of 


Lewis XIV. Het, it, therefore not be 
ſaid that ele, Sovereign; is not ſubject is 


Eck 


the Laws. of his. Realm, Ance, j that : 
he: in, i 4, Main , | the... Law of 
Nations: which Flattery bas ſometimes aty 


L * racked, 


LN to prgye | 
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tacked,” but which good Princes | bave al- 
ways. defended as the tutelary Divinity of 
their Realms. How much more reaſon- | 
able ir if to fay with” the Sage Plato, 
that the perfect Happineſs of 4 State 
 confiſts in the Suljettt obeying their Prince, 
_ the Prince obeying the Laws, and the 
| Laws being equitable and ahwuays directed 
to the Good of the Public? I ſhall not 
 Nop to conſider, if, Liberty wy the 
| moſt noble Faculty of Man, it is not 
| degrading one 's Nature, reducing one's 


ſelf to the level of Brutes, who are the 


Slaves of Inſtinct, and even offending the 
Author of one's E Being, to renounce without 
reſerve the moſt precious of his Gifts, and 
ſubmit to the commiſſion of all the Crimes 

he has forbid us, merely to gratify a mad 


or a cruel Maſter ;* and if this ſublime 


Artiſt qught to be more irritated at ſee- 
ing his Work deſtroyed than at ſeeing 
it diſhonoured. I ſhall only aſk what 
Right thoſe, who were not afraid thus 
n e IG 
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to degrade + themſelves, could Ws to 
ſubject their Deſcendents to the fame 
: Ignominy, and renounce, in the Name of 
their Poſterity, Bleſſings for which it is 
not indebted to their Liberality, and . 
without which Life itſelf muſt appear 
"gf burthen to all „ who Sue 1 
: to live, . thu 2 : | | 


— that we can. tranſ- 
fer our Property from one to another by 
Contracts and Conventions, we may 
likewiſe diveſt ourſelves of our Liberty 
in favour of other Men. This, in my 
Opinion, is a very poor way of arguing; 


for, inthe firſt place, the Property I cede | - 


to another becomes by ſuch Ceflion a 
thing quite foreign to me, and the Abuſe 
of which can no way affect me; but it 
concerns me greatly that my Liberty is not 
| abuſed, and I cannot; without incurring the 
Guilt of the Crimes I may be forced 
to commit, expoſe myſelf to become the 
1 1 


i ; N 
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Inſtrument of any. Beſides, the Right 
i bene er of mere Human Con- 
vention tions every Man may 
diſpals hs he fen of What he - pg 
ſeſſes: But the Caſe is otherwiſe with | 
en to. the'ifſendal: Gifts of Meier. 
duch as Life and Laberty, which every 
Man is permitted to enjoy, and of which 
it is doubtful at leaſt whether any Man 


bas a Right; to diveſt himſelf: By giv- 


ing up the one, we degrade gur Being; 


ty: giving up the other we annibalate jt 
as much as it is our Bower to do | ; 
and as no temporal Enjoyments can in- 
demnify us for che Joſs: of either, it would 
be at once offending ham Nature and 
Reaſon to 'revougce them for any Con- 
ſideration. But tho we could transfer 
our Liberty as we do aur Subſtance, 
the Difference would be very great with 
regard to our Children, uo enjoy our 
Inſtance but by a Caſſion af our Right; 
een, RR being a Bleſſing, which 


as 


Parents have no Right to 1 


ſo it Was neceſſary to alter Nature to 
perpetuate: fucks a Right; and the Juris | 


elde into! the Ward hrt 10 ohe 
Words decided; that a Man does: not = 


lan into thb Word. 


* „ 1 „ 


0! It- therefore” appears te me inconteſ- 
eibly! true; that” not only. Governments 


lid not begin y 2 e "which 
i bur d orrupt P 

of « 
back n Lew ef 
Which 


in this manner; ſuch Power 


en as ene to the ang 
OSA ORE Society, 
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45 Men they hold com Nature, their 


p them 
of it; ſo that as to eſtabliſh Slavery it 
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py 0 rnments were at firſt * Re- 
A, "Was but even that, allowing they had 


being © iNegid in itſelf could never have 


= 
— 
* * 
* Pu — ——— ad. ae. 
5 5 2 74 l 
þ p " ' 15 
8 yy — een 


1s, 


* 


% 


| 


| ing, 7 on 


| que which fl ee. vo be 
Ant the | r fund: 


Yong opp — 
af the Political Body as a real 
tract between the Multitude and the 
Chiefs elected by it. A Contract by 
which both Parties  theniſelves to 
the Obſervance of the Laws that are 
therein ſtipulated, and form the Bands 
of their Union. The Multitude hay- 
cafion of the ſocial Relations 
between them, concentered all their Wills 
in one Perſen, all the Articles, in re- 
to which this Will explains itſelf, 
ſo many fundamental Laws, 


. 


which oblige without Exception all the 


Members of the State, and one of which 
15 Laws 
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of the Magiſtrates appointed to look to 1 
the Execution of the reſt. This Power „ 

extends to every thing that can mail - 

tain the Conſtitution, but extends to 
nothing that can alter it. To this 
Power are added Honours, that u- 
render the Laws and the Miniſters of 
5 them. — and hg Perſons of | 


1 


8 Denn. wbich may ls, PRE 
amends for the great Fatigues inſepar- 
able from a good Adminiſtration. ''The 
Magiſtrate, on his Side, obliges himſelf 
not to uſe the Power with which he 
- is intruſted but conformably to the In- 
tention” of his Conſtituents, to maintain 
every one of them in the peaceable 

Poſſeſſion of his Property, and upon 

all Occaſions prefer the Good of 
5 the Poblick: to _ own en Inte- : 


Before 


g 
t 


J 
4 
- 
= 
| | 
6 
N 
' 
1 


e + * 


— 
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6 {che aum 


Heart bad petals — 


e 2 Magiſtracy and on 


Rights being built ſolely on the funda- 
mental Laws, as ſoon as theſe ' ceaſed 


es would ceaſe 'to 


| be lawful, the People| Wald oe longer 


üs. of this gende these conſiſt RT, 
| but in the Laws, the Members 
immediatel y become intitled 

> and e eee 


a af 
* ＋ $ 
34 op Be 'q ig 1 7 ' [ 


A little ReſleRion i afford us nete 


1 1 Phra in Confirmation of this Truth, 5 


and the Nature of the Contract micht 
alone convince us that it cannot be ir- 


| revocable”: : for if there was no Superior 


„ OY CE des | Power 


&: * wennn Parties an 


— would . ſole Judges i in their on 
Cauſe, and each of them would always 
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Power capable of —— Fidelity 
0 of obliging 


have a Right to renounce the Contract, 


as {6on tag 8 — thas' oe: n 
ions Saat 80 t his W 


Genadin Upon this Principle, the 


Right of Abdication may probably: be 
founded. Now, to cor 


| appropriates to himſelf all the Advan- 
tages of the Contract, has notwithſtand- 
ing a Right to "diveſt kimſelf of his 


Authority; how much a better Right 
muſt the People, who pay for all the 


Faults of its Chief, have to renounce 


their Dependence upon him. But the 
ſhocking Diſſentions and Diſorders with- 


Out 


fider as we do 
nothing but what is Human in this In- 
ſtitution, if the Magiſtrate, -who has all 
the Power in his on Hands, and who 


* 
K EI — — — — eh ln, 


2» n at 
— 


dut Number, which would be the ne- 
_ ceſfary Conſequence of ſo dangerous a 
Privilege, ſhew more than any thing elſe 
how much Human eee ſtood 
in need We en Gall Naka than; that 
of mere Reaſon, and how neceſſary it . 
was for the public Tranquillity, that the 
Will of the Almighty ſhould interpoſe 
to give to ſovereign Authority a ſacred 
and inviolable Character, which ſhould 
deprive Subjects of the miſchievous 
Right to diſpoſe of it to whom they 
| pleaſed. If Mankind had received no 
other Advantages from Religion, this 
* would be ſufficient to make them 
bb eee ee fince it is the 
| ; of ſaving more Blood than Fa- 
natieiün has been the Cauſe of fpilling. 
But to reſume the Thread of our Hypo- 


T be various Forms of Government owe 
their Origin to the various Degrees of 


In- 


” of 1 
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In equality between the Members, at the 
time they firſt coaleſced into a political 

Body. Where a Man happened to be 
eminent for Power, for Virtue, for Riches, 
or for Credit, he became ſole Magiſ- 
trate, and the State aſſumed a monarchi- 


eal Form; if many of pretty equal _ 


Eminence out- topt all the reſt, they "i 
were jointly elected; and this Election / 
produced an Ariſtocracy-; thoſe, between 
- whoſe Fortune or Talents there hap- 
pened to be no ſuch Diſproportion, and 
who had deviated leſs from the State of 
Nature, retained iti. common the ere 
Adminiſtration, and formed a Demo 


Time demonſtrated which of theſe — 05 


ſuited Mankind beſt. Some remained 
altogether ſubject to the Laws; others 
ſoon bowed their Necks to Maſters. 
The former laboured to preſerve. their 
Liberty; the latter thought of nothing but 
invading that of their Neighbours, jeal- 
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1 — amen * loſt. In a wand; 
NY Riches and Conquelt fill to the Share 
1 of the one, and You u, to 
1 char of the other. 25 


Þ 135 OR theſe various | Modes off Ge 5 
TS ment che Offices at firſt were all Ele- 
| - tive; and when Riches | did not pre- 
ponderate, the Preference was given to 
Merit, which gives a natural Aſcendant, 


and to Age, which is the Parent of 


22288 P ee of 1 eo”. OY 


e in Execution · — 
e "Hebrews, the Geronts of Sparta, 

the Senate of Rome, nay, the very Ety- 
mology of our Word Seigneur, thew 
how much grey Hairs were former- 
3 reſpected. The oftener the choice 
fell upon old Men, the oftener it be- 
Ne weg. to Weer. it, and the 


55-5 one © - 


came ſenſible; Electioneering toc 


Blood; civil Wars blazed forth; the 
Lives of the Citizens were -facrificed to 
the pretended Happineſs of the State ; 


and things at laſt came to ſuch a pals, 
|  as' to: be ready to relapſe into their pri- 
mitive Confuſion. The Ambition of 


che principal Men induced them to take 
Advantage of theſe Circumſtances to per- 
petuate the hitherto temporary Charges 
in n Families; the People already 


Eaſe and the Conveniencies of Life, and 
100 much enervated to break their Fet- 
3 ters, . conſen 
Tranquillity; and it is thus tate 


become Hereditary, contracted the habit 


of conſidering Magiſtracies as a Family 
Eſtate, and thiemſelves as Proprietors of 
thoſe Communities, of which at firſt 
Ring were a mere Officers; to call their 
M 2 Fellow- 
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Factions aroſe ; the Parties contracted ill 


to Deprindeivos, accuſtomed / to 


en d to * Increaſe" on their | 


"BE 


b 
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Fellou- Citizens their Slaves; to look up- 
on them, like ſo many Cows or Sheep, 
as a: Part of their Subſtance; and to 
ſtile themſelves the Peers of W and 5 
bn eee N 5 | 


By purſuing hs Wee, of Inchuall- 
ty in theſe different Revolutions, we 
ſhall diſcover that the | Eſtabliſhment of 
Laws and of the Right of Property was 
the firſt Term of it; the Inſtitution of 
"Magiſtrates the ſecond ; and the third and 
laſt the changing of legal into arbitrary 
Power; ſo that the different States of 
Rich and Poor were authorized by the 

firſt Epocha; thoſe of Powerful and Weak 
by the ſecond ; and by the third thoſe 
of Maſter and Slave, which formed the 
luſt Degree of Inequality, and the Term 
in which all the reſt at laſt end, till 

new Revolutions entirely diſſolve the Go- 
vernment, or bring it back nearer to its 
legal Conſtitution. 5 


Ta 
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To conceive the Neceſſity of this 
Progreſs, we are not ſo much to confi- 
der the Motis ves for the Eſtabliſhment 
of political Bodies, as the Forms theſe 
Bodies aſſume in their Adminiſtration ; | 
and the Inconveniencies with which they - 


are eflentially attended: for thoſe Vices, 


which render ſocial Inſtitutions, neceſſary, 
are the ſame which render the Abuſe 
of ſuch Inſtitutions unavoidable; and 
as (Sparta alone excepted, whoſe Laws 
chiefly regarded the Education of Children, 
and where Lycurgus eſtabliſhed ſuch 
Manners and Cuſtoms, as in a great 
meaſure- made Laws needleſs,) the Laws, 
in general leſs ſtrong than the Paſſions, | 
reſtrain Men without changing them ; 
it would be no hard Matter to prove 
that every Governmen t, which carefully 
guarding againſt all Alteration and Cor- 
ruption ſhould ſcrupulouſly comply with 
the Endsof its Inſtitution, was unneceſſari- 
1 inſtituted; and that a Country, where 


3 10 
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no ons either eluded the Laws, or mide 


Laws nor r Magiſtrates. Y 


an ill uſe of Magiſtracy, N geitner 


Political Didtinctions are 


a 


Te Fr with eivil Diſtinctions. The 
Inequality between the People 6 


Dae 
Chiefs increaſes ſo faſt as to be ſoon 
felt by the private Members, and ap- 


pears among them in a thouſand Shapes 
according to their Paſſions, their Talents, 
and the Circumſtances of Affairs. The 
Magiſtrate cannot uſurp any illegal Power 


without making himſelf Creatures, with 5 


whom he muſt divide it. Beſides, the 
Citizens of a free State ſuffer themſelves to 

be oppreſſed merely in proportion as hur- 

ried on by a blind Ambition, and looking 


rather below than above them, they come 


to love Authority more than Independence. 
When they ſubmit to Fetters, tis only 
to be the better able to fetter others 
in their turn. It is no eaſy Matter to 


make 
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make him obey, who does not ith nor 

command; and the moſt refined Po- 
licy would find it impoſſible to ſubdue 

| thoſe Men, who only. defire to be in- 
dependent; but Inequality eaſily gains 

ground among. baſe and ambitious Souls, 


.  eyer ready to run the Riſks of Fortune, 


and almoſt indifferent whether they 


command or obey, as ſhe proves <ither 


favourable or adverſe to. Hol... 1 hus 
aa. ia Eyes of che Pins. were be- 
witched to ſuch a Degree, that their 
Rulers needed only to have ſaid to the 
moſt pitiful Wretch, Be great you and 
all your Poſterity, to make him im- | 
mediately appear great in the Eyes 15 
of every one as well as in his own; 
and his Deſcendents took fill more 
upon them, in proportion to their Re- 
moves from him: the more diſtant | 
and | uncertain the Cauſe, the greater tho 
Effe&; the longer Line of Drones a 
i . Family 
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F amily produced, the more Wuſtrious i 
| was ee ä TE 


Were this a proper ads to _ 
into Details, I could eaſily explain in 
what manner Inequalities in point of | 
Credit and Authority become unavoid- 
able among private | Perſons (19). the 
Moment that, united into one Body, 


| they are obliged to compare themſelves 
one with another, and to note the Dif» 
ferences which they find in the con- 
tinual Uſe every Man muſt make of his 


Neighbour. "Theſe Differences are of 


' ſeveral Kinds; but Riches, Nobility or 


Rank, Power and perſonal Merit, being 


bn general the principal Diſtinctions, by 


which Men in Society meaſure each 


| other, I could prove that the Har- 


mony or Conflict between theſe different 


Forces is the ſureſt Indication of the good 


or bad original Conſtitution of any State: 


J copld make it e, that, as among 
theſe 


* „ 


; 1 4 
"3 
o 4: - 


a 
| theſe four Kinds of Inequality, perſonal | 
' Qualities are the Source of all the reſt, 


Riches is that in-which they ultimately 

terminate, becauſe, being the moſt im- 
mediately uſeful to the Proſperity of In- 
dividuals, and the moſt eaſy to com- 


municate, they are made uſe of to par 


chaſe every other Diſtinction. By this bh. 
Obſervation we are enabled to —_—_ 
with tolerable ExaQtnefs, how much any 
People has deviated - from its primitive 
Inſtitution, and what Steps it has. till 
to make to the extreme Term of Cor- 
ruption. I could ſhew how much this 
univerſal Deſire of Reputation, of Ho- 
' nours, of Preference, with which we 
are all devoured, exerciſes and compares 
our Talents and our Forces; how much 
it excites and multiplies our Paſſions ; 
and, by creating'an univerſal Competi- 4 
tion, Rivalſhip, or rather Enmity among 
Men, how many Diſappointments, Suc- 
coll: and Cutaltrophes of * E 


it 


Ag 5 eee Pape 4 


lch of being ſpoken af, 10 this Fury 
of diſtinguiſhing ourſelves which-ſel 


or never gives us a moment's Reſpite, that | 
we owe both the beſt and the worſt things 

among us, our Virtues and our Vices, 
our Sciences and our Errors, our Con- 


r 
ſay, a great many bad things to a very 


few good ones. I could prove, in ſhort, 


that if we behold a handful of rich and 


powerful Men ſeated on the Pinnacle of 


Fortune and Greatneſs, while the Crowd 
grovel in Obſcurity and Want, it is 


merely becauſe the firſt prize what they 
enjoy but in the ſame Degree that others 


Want it, and that, without changing 


their Condition, they would ceaſe to be 


A m__ the minute the OO ceaſed to be | 
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But theſe Details would alone furniſh 
| ſuffcient Matter for a more me 
Work, in which might be weighed the 
Advantages and Diſadvantages of euery 
Species of Government, relatively to tha 
Rights of Man in a State of Nature, 
and might likewiſe be 1inveiled all the 
different Faces under which een e 
has appeared to this Day, and may 
hereafter appear to the end of Time, ac · 
cording to the Nature of theſe ſeveral 
Governments, and the Revolutions which 
Time muſt unavoidably occaſion in them. 
We ſhould then ſee the Multitude oppreſſed 
bydomeſtic Tyrantsin conſequence of thoſe 
vety Precautions taken by them to guard 
againſt foreign Maſters. We ſhould ſee Op- 
preſſion increaſe continually without its be- 
ing ever poſſible for the Oppreſſed toknow 
where it would ſtop, nor what lawful 
| Means they had left to check its Frogreſs. 
x We ſhould ſee the Rights of Citizens, and 
the 


\ 
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the Liberties of Nations extinguiſhed by 
flow Degrees, and the Groans, and 
Proteſtations and Appeals of the Weak 
treated as ſeditious Murmurings. We 
ſhould ſee Policy confine to a mercenary 
| Portion. of the People the Honour of 
_ defending the common Cauſe, We 
ſhould ſee Impoſts made neceſſary by 

ſuch Meaſures, the diſheartened Huſ- 
bandman deſert his Field even in 
time of Peace, and quit the Plough to 
take up the Sword. We ſhould ſee 
fatal and whimſical Rules laid down 


concerning the Point of Honour. We 


ſhould ſee the Champions of their 
Country ſooner or later become her 
Enemies, and perpetually holding their 
Poinards to the Breaſts of their Fellow- 
Citizens. Nay the time would come 
when they might be heard to fay 
to the e of their Country: 
| 15 Frcroxz 5 
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Pxcronz ff Fatris: gladium juguloque e 


Condere me jubeas,  gravideque in viſcera purtu 
N in vita Ow tamen omnia a. 


3 the vaſt 8 of Condi- 
by tions and Fortunes, from the great Va- 
tiety of Paſſions and of Talents, of 
uſeleſs Arts, of pernicious Arts, of fri- 
volous Sciences, would iſſue Clouds of 
Prejudices equally contrary to Reaſon, 
to Happineſs, to Virtue, We ſhould 
| ſee the Chiefs. foment every. thing that 
tends to weaken Men formed into Soci- 
eties by dividing them; every thing that, 
While i it gives Society an Air of apparent 
Harmony, ſows in it the Seeds of 
real Diviſion; every thing that can in- 
| ſpire the different Orders with mutual 
Diſtruſt and Hatred by an Oppoſition 
of their Rights and Intereſts, and of 
courſe ſtrengthen that Power winch © con- 
tains s chem all. | . 


78. 
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; Tis from the Boſom' ol this Diſor- 
1 and theſe Revolutions, that Deſpo- 
tiſm gradually rearing up her hideous 
i Creſt, and devouring in every part of 
the St tate all that ſtill remained ſound and 
untainted, would at laſt iſſue to trample | 
7 upon the Laws and the People, and 
_ eſtabliſh” herſelf upon the Ruins of the 
| Republic. The Times immediately] pre- 
ceding this laſt Alteration would be 
Times of Calamity and Trouble: - But 
at laſt every thing would be ſwallowed 
up by the Monſter; ; and the People | 
would no longer have Chiefs or Laws, | 
but only Tyrants. At this fatal Period 
all regard to Virtue and Manners would 
| likewiſe diſappear z for Deſpotiſm, cui 
er bongſto nulla eſt Hen, tolerates no other 
_ Maſter, wherever i it reigns; the Moment 
it ſpeaks, Probity and Duty loſe all their 
Influence, and the blindeſt Obedience is 
the only Virtue the miſcrable Slaves have 
left them to practiſe. 
= | This 


oy 
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extreme Point which cloſes the 
Cirele and Shan! 4 from which We „ 
ſet out. 1 is here that all private Men — „ | 
return t their primitive, Equality, hes 2M 
eauice they ate no longer of any Ac- 
_ - count; and that, the Subjects having no 
longer any Law but. that of their Ma- 
fter, nor the Maſter any other Law. but 
| his Paſſions, all Notions ef Good and 
Principles of Juſtiee again diſappear. Tie 
| here that every thing returns to the N 
of the Strongeſt, and of edurſe to a ner 1 
State af Nature different from that with — 
which we began, in as much as the firſt 
was the State of Nature in its Purity, and 
the laſt the conſequenee of exceſſive Gor- e f 
ruption. There is, in other reſpects, D little 5 
Difference between theſe two States, and . 8 
the Contract of Government is ſo mum - 
diſſolved by Deſpotiſm, that the Deſpot 


AR Gs 


is no longer Maſter than he eontinuesthe ; 
ſtrongeſt, f and that, as. ſoon as his Slaves £ 
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can expel him, they may wad: it widibur - 5 


his having the leaſt Right to complain of 
their uſing him ill. The Inſurre@on, which 
ends in the Death or Depoſitiori of a Sul- 


tan, is as juridical an Act as any by which 


the Day before he diſpoſed of the Lives 
and Fortunes of his Subjects. Force 
alone upheld him, Force alone over- 
turns him. Thus all things take e place 5 
and ſucceed in their natural Order; and 
whatever may be the api of theſe 
haſty and frequent Revolutions, no one 
Man has reaſon to complain of another's 
Injuſtice, but only e der genes * 
or bos Fortune. OS, N 


— thus aa a + lichen; the 1 
loſt and forgotten Tracks, by which Man 


from the natural muſt have arrived at 


the civil State; by reſtoring, with the 
intermediate Poſitions which I have 
been juſt indicating, thoſe which want 
of Leiſure — me to ſuppreſs, or 
which 


7 
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which my. Imagination | has not ſuggeſted, 
every attentive Reader muſt unavoidably 
be ſtruck at the imn Space which 
ſeparates theſe two States. Tis in this 
flow. Succeflion of things he may meet 
with the Solution of an infinite Num- 
ber of Problems i in Morality and Politics, 
which. Philoſophers. are puzzled to ſolve. 
He will perceive that, the Mankind of one 
Age not being the Mankind of another, 
the Reaſon why. Diogenes could not find 
a Man was, that he ſought among his 
Cotemporaties the Man of an earlier Pe- 
riod: Cato, he will then ſee; fell with 
Rome and with Liberty, becauſe he did 
not ſuit the Age i in which he lived; and 
the greateſt of Men ſerved only to aſtoniſn 
that World, which would have chearfully 7 
obeyed him, had he come into it five 
hundred Years earlier. In a word, he will 
find himſelf in a Condition to underſtand 
how the Soul and the Paſſions of Men by 
inſenſible Alterations. change as it were 
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ut Occupations ill inore leborions i: Ke 
mes a Drudge to his laſt Miaute nay, 


he curts Death to be able to live or re- 
5 nounces Life to #equite Immortality. e 
tringes to Men in Power [whom he 
hates, and to rich Men whom he de- 
piles; he Ricks at nothing to have the 
Honour of ſerving chem; he is mot 
Aſhamed te value himſelf on his on 
Weakneſs and the Protection th 
Him 5 and proud of his Chains, he peaks 
Wich Difdain of thoſe who have not — 
Honour of being the Partner of His Bon- 
dage. What a SpeCtacle muſt' the pain- 
Fil and enwied Labours of an European 
Miiſter of State form in the Byes of # || 
| 710 How:manyeruel Deaths would 
ot iis" indolent Savage prefer to ſueh 4 
Horrid Life, which very often is not eveti 
Hwectened-by-the Pleaſure ef doing goed? 
But to ſee the driſt or fo; many Cares, His 
Mind ſhould firſt have Affixed ſome 
Meaning to Tels Words er and Rec 
N putation 


\, 
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putation; he ſhould” be apprized that 
there are Men who conſider as ſome- 
6 ching the looks of the reſt of Mankind, 
Who know how to be happy and ſa- 
tisfied with themſelves on the Teſtimony 


of others ſooner than upon their own. 


In fact, the real Source of all thoſe Dif- 
ferences, is that the Savage lives within 
himſelf, whereas the Citizen, conſtantiy 
beſide himſelf, knows only how to live 
in the Opinio 2 of others; inſomuch that 
it is, if I may ſay ſo, merely from their 
Judgement that he derives the Conſciouf- 0 
neſs of his own Exiſtence. - It is foreign 
to my ſubject to ſhew how this Diſpoſition - 
engenders ſo. much Indifference for good 
and evil; notwithſtanding ſo many and ſuch 
1 fine Diſcourſes of Morality; how every 
thing, being reduced to Appearances, 
becomes mere Art and Mummery; Ho- 
nour, Friendſhip, Virtue,” and often Vice 
itſelf, which we at laſt learn the ſe- 
at. {hoot . bon, in hort, erer 
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inquiring of others what. we are, and | 
never daring to queſtion ourſelves on fo 
delicate a Point, in the midſt of fo : 


much Philoſophy Humanity and Polite- 


| neſs, and ſo many ſublime Maxims, we 


have nothing to ſhew for ourſelves but 


a deceitful and frivolous Exterior, Ho- 
nour without Virtue, Reaſon without 
Wiſdom, , and Pleafure without H appi- 


neſs. It is ſufficient that I have proved 
that this is not the original Condition 
of Man, and that it is merely the Spi- 


rit of Society, and the Inequality 
which Society engenders, that thus 
change and transform all our natural In- 


clinations. 


1 JEN endeavoured to exhibit. the 


Origin and Progreſs of Inequality, the | 


Inſtitution and Abuſe of Political '$o "4 
cieties, as far as theſe things are ca- 


| ph of being deduced from the Na- 


N 3 = turg 


OY» » » 221ĩ%. 
* . ͤͤ kß ]7˖²g On C2 "6g _ 
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; ſon, and 1 


It follows from this, Picture, that as 5 
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ture of Man by the mere light of Rea: 
adependentiy of thoſe ſacred 
Maxims which give. to the Sovereign 
Authority the Sanction of Divine Right. 


there is ſearce any. Inequality, among 


Men in a State. of Nature, all that 0 


which we now behold. owes its force | 


| and its growth to the Development of | 
5 our F aculties and the Improvement of 


comes ee, and | lawful by, tl the EC. 
tabliſhment of Prop rty and of Laws. 5 


8 5 It likewiſe follows that moral Ineq ality, 
authorized.. by any Right that is merely 


poſitive, claſhes with natural Right, 55 
as often as it does not combine in the | 
fame Proportion with Phyſical, Inequ ality; ; 


| a Diſtinction which ien deterrmjnes, 
: what | we are to th 


that Kind of 50 which. ob- 


bins in all civilized N ations,” ſince it is 
ey 7 8 | | | evi- 
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evidently againſt the Law of Nature 
that Infancy ſhould command old Age, 
Folly conduct Wiſdom, and a handful of 
of Men ſhould be ready to choak with 
Superfluities, while the famiſhed Mul- 
titude want the commoneſt Neceſſaries of 
: Life. | | 
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DEDICATION. Pag vii „ . 


Hiace. relates that 3 che 
Murder of the falſe Smerdis, the ſeven 
Deliveren of Perfia being aſſembled to conſult 
upon the Form of Government they ſhould: 
4 give their Country, Otanes pleaded ſtrongly | 
in Favour of the. Republican; an Advice the _ 
more extraordinary i in the Mouth of a Satrap, 
as, beſides the Pretenſions he might have formed 
to che Throne, Men in Power generally fear 
more than Death itſelf : a Species of Government 
which obliges them to reſpect other Men. But 
Otanes, as we may well i imagine, was not heard ; 


therefore ſeeing the reſt on the Point of pro- 


ceeding to the Choice of a Monarch, he, who 

did not ſeek to command or obey, voluntarily 
| ceded his Right to the Crown to the other 
Competitors, without requiring any other In- 
demnification than that of being independent, 
him and all his Poſterity. Though Herodotus 
had not acquainted us with the Bounds ſet to 
this Privilege, we ſhould be under an indiſ pen - 
ſable Neceſſity of ſu ppoſing ſome; otherwi ſe 
Otanes, acknowledging no kind of Law, and 
hot being bound to account to any one for his 


Conduct, | 
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Conduct, had nothing to fear whatever hea at. 


tempted. and would. have been; more powerful 
than the King himſelf. But there. was very 


hatle Danger that à Man, capable of ing 
up on ſuch an Occaſion with fuch a Privilege, 
thould make an ill Uf of it. In fact, it does 


not appear that this Right euer cauſed the 


Jeaſt Diſturbance i in the Kingdom, either hs 


lage on, mop of wi Deſcendants. 5 1 rk 


PRE, FAC E. Bag wy. 


* 2. 51 F ram my "firſt ſerring, out, 4 build with 
Confidence upon obe of thoſe. Authorities 


which, Philoſophers reſ ect, becauſe 9285 5 
from ſolid and ſublime. Reaſons, which they, 
| and they alone, ar are capa able of FEY ad 
Wik 1 FI 


7 ; 
P 18 < + 5 5 „ „ 
o 


92 Whatever Intereſt we may have to Know : 
cle ee 1 doubt if we do not know much 


better thoſe Things which make ho Part of us, 


Provided by Nature with Organs ſolely adapt: 
ed to our Preſervation, we employ them merely 
to receive foreign Impreſſions; ; all our Care i is to 


5 exiſt without ourſelves; too much taken up 


. in e the Functions of our Senſes 
0 _ 


N OT E. 8. = 
ns increafing; che exterior Extent of our 
Being, we ſeldom make Uſe of that interior 
Senſe which reduces us to our true Dimen- 
ſions, and which ſeparates from us every thing 
that makes no Part of us. This i is, however, 
the Senſe we muſt make uſe of, if we intend 
to know ourſelves ; this is the only Senſe by 
which-we can judge ourſelves. But the Dif- 
 ficulty is to give this Senſe its Adivity . and 
proper Extent; to free our Soul, in which it re · 
ſides, from every Illuſion of our Underſtand- 
ing: We have loſt the Habit of f employing it; 


it has remained in a State of Inaction in the 


Midft of the Tumult bred by our corporeal 
Senſations, and has been. parched up by, the 
Heat of our Paſſions; the Heart, the 5 
de Senſes, every. thing has laboured to op- 

pole i it. Hiſt, N. T. & 16K. de la Nature ve 
[ws 1 | 
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DISCOURSE. Pag. is 


30h ) The Alterations which'a long Habit of 


walking upon two Legs might have produced 
in Man's Body, the Relations ſtill obſervable 
1 his Arms and t the Fore-feet of Qua- 


drupeds, 


— 


| Uupith, — the Induction drawn from thely 
Manner of walking, might have given Occa- 
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ſion to ſome Doubts concerning that which 5 
muſt be moſt natural to us. Children begin 


by walking upon all Fours, and ſtand in 


need of both Precept and Example to hold 
themſelves upright. There are even fome 


ſavage Nations, for Inſtance, the Hattentots, 


who being very careleſs of their Children permit | 
them to walk fo long upon their Hands, that 
it is with great Difficulty they afterwards bring 
them to an erect Poſture ; this is too the Caſe 


with the Children of the 7/4f-India Savages. 
J could produce feveral Inſtances of Qua- 


dr ruped Men; among others that of the Child, 
which was found in 1 344 in the Neighbour- 


hobd of Heſſe, where he had been ſuckled by 
. Wolves, and who uſed afterwards to ſay at the 
Court of Prince Henry, that had he his Choice, 


he would much rather take up with their Com- 
pany again than live among Men. He had 


contracted the Habit of walking like thoſe 


Animals to ſuch a Degree, that it was found 
requiſite to load him with Logs of Wood 
to "_ him iv! Nie Ai upright, and poiſe 
. 


himſelf — upon bis. 1 1 was the | 
ſame thing with the Child, who was found 


I ia the Foreſts of Lithuania and lived 


among Bears. He did not ſhew, ſays Monſieur 
4 Condillac, the leaſt Mark of Reaſon, walked _ 
upon Hands and Feet, had no Language but 
ſome uncouth 'Sounds, which had nothing com- 


mon with thoſe of other Men. The little Hano- 


verian Savage, which was brought ſeveral = 
| Years ago to the Court of England, had all the 
Difficulty in the World to bring himſelf to 
walk upon his Legs: And in 1719 two other 
| Savages were found in the Pyrenean Mountains 
runting about them in the Manner of Quad- 
. rupeds. As to the Objettion; that by walking 
upon our Fb we ſhould loſe the | Uſe 
of them in many other Reſpects in which they 
prove ſo ſerviceable to us; not to inſiſt on the 
Practice of Monkeys, by which it is evident 
that the Hand may be very well employed both | 
ways, this Argument could only prove, that 
Man may give his Members a more uſeful Deſti- 
nation than that aſſigned them by Nature, and 
not that Nature has deſtined Man to walk other 
wia than ſhe herſelf teaches him to walls. 
„ ee e Bat. 


that Man's Arms might have ſerved him as 


* r 


. . Jr 7 3 1 r 
F that Man is a Biped. In the 
firſt Place, ſuppoſing it eould be demonſtrated 
that, tho originally formed otherwiſe, he might 
neyertheleſs become in Time what he now is; 
would this not- be enough to make us con- 
2 that it really happened ſo? For, after 
ſhewing the Poſſibility of theſe Changes, it 
would be till -neceſſhry; in ertzer c0-eſtablilk - 
them, to ſhey/ar leaſt ſonie/Probability of their 
haviog really happened. Moreover, allowing 


Legs in caſe of Neceſſity, it ĩs the only Obſer- 
vation favourable to this Syſtem, whereas there 
are many others which contradict it. The prin- 
ipal are, that the Manner, in which the Head 
of Man is fixed to his Body, inſtead of giving; 
his Eyes an horizontal Dit » fuch:as- all 
other Animals have it, rank: ſuch as he himſelf 
has it when walking upright; would have fixed 
them directly upon the Earch, a Situation very 
unfavourable to the Preſervatiom of Individuals:; 4 
that the Tail, which Nature 1 him, 
and Wehen, no Oceaſion for in walleing, 


n uſeful to © 


them is fund X6 want it; chat the Situatich 
of the Breaſts of Women, well adapted to Ri- 


Mat die ef chem Has "theſe Parts placed in that 


und Arms that When Walking on All- fours we 


Hinder-Letg a Joint lefs than other Animals, 
famely, that which unites the Canon wich the 
Tibia, und chat in ſlanding on the Tip of the 


Foot, as no doubt he muſt be obliged to do, 


the Turſus, not to inſiſt on its being compoſecd 


of ſo many Bones, muſt have been too large to 5 


anſwer the End of the Canon: And the Artieu- 
lations with the Metatarſus and Tibia too near 


each other to afford the Human Leg, in that 


Situation, the Degrec of Flexibility obferyable in 
of Quadrupeds, TheExampleof ; Chil- 


dren being drawn from an Age in which our 
= i natural 


* 0 T 8 8. Thi 
widrupeds; ard char nor one er 


peds Which! Holdhieir Children in their Arms, 
Willi be ſo inebnvenlent for Quadrupeds, hr 


Manner; Wat, our Legs and Thighs being ſo 
"exeefvely long in proportion to the Hands 


ate forced to erawi upon or Kinees, the Whole 
would habe formed an ill proportioned Ani- 
mal, and very All Fitted For walking: That if 
uch an Animal laid his Fot 6 well as His 
Hand flat on tlie Earth, he would have in the 
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natural Forces are not as yerderlope oro 
thing; and dane as wells «firs that Dog 


cheirBirch i d⁰ no more han 
particular Facts of any great avail agai 
univerſal Practice of Mankind, even, of thoſe. 
Nations, which as they have no Commur 

cation with other Nations, cannot be ſuſpefted 
of having copied after them, A Child deſerted | 
Ain a Foreſt before he had Strength to walk, and 
| ſuckled by ſome Beaſt, muſt hay followed the 
Example of his Nurſe, and endeavoured to walk 
like her; Habit might have given him Facility 
which he did not receive from Nature; and as 
2 Man who has loſt his Hands, brings him- 
KF by Dint of Exerciſe to do with his Feet 
alone every thing he formerly. did with 
his Hands, ſo ſuch deſerted Child will at 
ba acquire Tram af arte his 

n the Wen n for why Toke. 5 
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« Ag Vegetables * for thele Support 5 
a great deal more Subſtance from the Air and e 
Water than from the Earth, ſo, When they 
decay, they reſtore to the Earth eee 
1 from it z moreover, Foreſts ,engroſs 
great Quantities of Rain Water by ſtopping. 
the Vapours that form it. Thus, in Woods-e 
that have remained untouched for a long Time, 1 
the Layer of Earth, in which the Buſineſs, of ; 
Vegetation i is carried on, muſt have received 

a conſiderable Addition. But Animals reſtor- . 
ing to the Earth leſs: khan they derive from 5 15 . 
it, and Men c conſuming enormous ide | 
of Vegetables for firing and other Purpoſes, it 

follows that the Layer of vegetating Earth, 5 Fer 
in well peopled Countries, muſt be conſtantly | e 
on- the Decline, and become at laſt, lite che if 
Surface of Arabia Petrea, and ſo many other 3 
Provinces: of the Eaſt, (Which in Fact is te 
Part of) the World hit: was en p „ 
e 9 Where 
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the Horſe, the Ox, the Sheep; the Hare; but 
the carnivorous Animals have them 
the Cat, the Dog, the 
as to the Inteſtines, the frugivorous haye 
fuch as the Colon, Which are EF, to be found. 
in che carnivorous Animals. 


It ſeems, theres. 


f, the Fox, And 
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Man, having Teeth. and Inteſtines 
museen 
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; | nan.) By this it will appear, that 1 give up 
Et, a, great many Advantages: of which 1 might 
5 avail. myſelf, For their Prey being almoſt 1 the 
55 and the frugivorous living toge- 
8 | Peace and Harmony,” were 


F 4 
2 Men of this laſt kind, it is evident 
[OF find it much more eaſy to ſubſiſt in a State of. 
5 Nature, and hogs! much fewer Calls 
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The Relations of Travellers abound with” 


| Lee of the 1 and Vigbur of 

Men in barbarous ar and favage Countries; 
they- 1 8 equally” extol their" Nimble- 
neſs 2nd Dexterity; and as Eyes alone ae 
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| their Nimbleneſs at Running is 
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as; the bert N N bemen e Sight. 


with Amazement-at the {i 
ſing Fleetneſs of the Savage, was too wiſe to. 
purſuing him, and never ſaw either 


is ſa quick; and 
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200 N . E S. | 
„See would be apt to think that their Stone | 
i . Was _—_ thy an Hiviſible TR „„ 
4 #7: by ew Ther.” 

rather thy Te wire ny penkiyt Dot the ſame 
| Thing! of the Mal- India Savages, that we 


have been reading from Kolben of the'Hotten- = 
ots of the Cupe of Good Hope : : He above all 


eries up their Dexterity i in ſhooting! with their 
Arrows Birds flying, and Fiſhes ſwimming, 
which they afterwards take by diving for them. 


The North America Savages are no leſs famous | 


for their Strength and Dexterity; And the 
following Story may help to give us an Idea 
| 10 theſe * in the ppg America NN 
, * 

In the ben I oY an Ann of Nia . 
55 N been condemned to the Gallies at Cadix, 
pfropoſed to the Governor to purchaſe his Li- 
dberty by expoſing his Life at a public Feſti- 
val. He engaged to attack by himſelf che 
-moſt furious Bull without any Weapon but 
"a Rope, to bring him to the Ground, 'ſeize 
with bis Rope ſuch Part of him as he 
ſhould be ordered, ſaddle him, bridle him, and 
then mounted on his Back fight two more 
of the mol furious Bulls in the Torillo, and 
8 % | Lil 


C 


— 


| | N n 8 
| bill them both one 
ment he ſhould be comtst ch be Wee ad 
all this without any Manner "of Afi 
The Governor 
| Fenn os. 
formed every thing he had promiſed. For the 
way he went about it, and the Particulars of fo 
| extraordinary an ment, the Reader marx 
| .confule. the, Fug en robe | 
308 059. * * of Life in a Horſes, 7 
f Monſieur 4. Buffon, i is, as in every other Species vY 
growing 1 
growing, may, live, fix or ſeven, times as 1 8 
that, is, Ninety or a Hundred Ye 
Tok. whole . Growth 1s 
ears, may live. ſix or ſeven times, 5 | 
that is five and twenty or thi ears. The 
1 Inſtances of Deviations from are ſo 
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oy 


even to Birds. This Dif- 
ference conſiſts i n the of their Y dung, 
Wer never exceeds two at a Litter with thoſe 
but is gene- 


II is no hard 
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than two in Females of che firſt - 
Ata, 40 the Mare; 'the Cow, the Ste. 
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' -paring the two Sums, ound that che un 
4 greatly exceeded the firſt, and that every ng 
-eoplidered Life to Man was no ſuch valuable 
- Preſent. I am not ſurpriſed at hisConcluſions ; 
'he drew all his. Arguments from! the Conſti- 
tution of Man in a” civilized State. Had he 
looked back to Man in a State of Nature, 
it is obvious that the Reſult of his Enquiries 
Would have been very different; that Man 
ener ey to him ſubject to very 


% 


ee Nature. It bas 
N nake ourſelves ſo miſe- 
e conſider the 
ſo many Sciences 
y Arts invented, 
fo many Powers employed, ſo many Abyſſes 
[filled up, ſo many Mountains levelled,” fo 
i any Rocks rent to Pieces, ſo many Rivers 
| gable, ry Trafts of Land clear. 
n 
Buildings raiſed upon the Earth, ang the Sea 
covered with Ships and Sailors; and on the 
other weigh with ever fo little Attention 
che real Advantages that have reſulted from 
l dbeſe Works to we Human * | 
7 FE . „ ve 


his own making, and 


/ 


1 


proportion obſervable between theſe Things, 


and deplore the Blindneſs of Man, which, to | 
feed his fooliſh Pride and 1 don't know: what 


vain Self- Admiration, makes him eagerly court 


and purſue all the Miſeries he is capable of 
feeling, and which beneficent Nature N e | 


45 On ee ee, 


| Civilized * is a mittbss ben as a 
lamentable and conſtant Experience renders the 
Proof of it unneceſſary ; Man 


naturally good; 1 think T have ieee ee 


what then could have depraved him to ſuch a 


155 Degree, unleſs the Changes that have happened 


in his Conſtitution, his Improvements, and the : | 
Lights he has acquited. Let us cry up Hu- 
man Society as much as we pleaſe, it will not 
Men 


be the leſs true that it neceſſarily engage: 
to Hate each in proportion as their Intereſts. 


claſh, to do each other apparent Services, and 
in fact heap upon each other every imaginable 
Miſchief... What are we to think of a Com- 


merce, in Which the Intereſt of every Indivi- 


dual dictates to him Maxims diametrically; 
oppoſite to thoſe which the Intereſt of the Com- 
n * to the Body of Society a 


Meck, 


TH WY | 1 8 Commerce, 
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ve cannot help: being amazed at the vaſt Dit. 


„ however, is 
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as 
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Commerce, n which every Man finds his At- 
- count in the -Misfortunes of his Neighbour ? 
There is not, perhaps, a ſingle Man in eaſy Cite 
meces, whoſe Death his greedy Heir 5 

and too Cen baden Children do ad 
vi for; Og at Sea, the Loſs of which 
an" agreeable; Piece of News for 

"Hine ann. another; not a Houſe, 
_ *hick a Debtor would not be glad to fee re- 
eee ee all ee ere. 3 "not | 


pic © Calamites 
rations: of a Multiude 06 private Ares af 
de are fe „ others for Mortality 
 theſs for Ways thols for Famirie, I bave ſeen 


men, pe Seaſons and the great 


and fatal Conflagration of Loydey which coſt fo 
many Wretches their Lives or their Fo 
the _— af more chen 
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wei bes ut mich Demades the er 
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Wide Ag 2 Workman t be piiniſhed, 


ainer by the Deaths of his Fellow Citizens: 


oh ese Reaſon being, that by the ſame 
very Man ſhould be puniſhed, i it is plain 
that it confirms my Argument. Let us thereſore 


Rule eve 


look thro? c our frivolous Demonſtrations of Be- 
nevolence a 
2 of the Heart, and reflect on what muſt be that 
State of Things, in which Men are forced with 
the fame Breath to careſs and curſe each other, 
and in which they are born, Enemies by Duty, 
and Knaves by Intereſt. Perhaps ſomebody will 
object that Society is fo formed, that every 
Man gains by ſerving the reſt, It may be ſo, 
but does. he not gain ill more by 1 iojuring, 
em? There is no lawful Profit but what is 
greatly exceeded by what may be unlawfully | 


made, and we always gain more. by Kring 


our Neighbours than by doing them 


THe: 


The only Objection therefore, that now re- q 


mains, is the Difficulty which Malefactors find 
in ſcreening themſelves from Puniſhment, and 
it is to accompliſh this, that the Powerful em- 
1 ploy all their Srengthy and the Weak al their 
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_ Ling) his Coffins very dear, was a great- 


t what paſkes i in the inmoſt Receſſes | 
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19 . N o T E . 1 
- Savage Man, - when he has dined, * at 
Peace with the Whole N and 9 
Friend of all his Fellows. | 00 5s a Diſpute, 
ſometimes happen about a Megl 
| comes to Blows without baving firſt * tas 
the Difficulty of conquering | with that of find- 
| ing a Supply, in ſome other Place; and, as | 


8 Pride has no Share 1 in the Squabble, it ends in | | 


a few Cufis; the Conqueror eats, the Sites 


ed retires to ſeek his Fortune elſewhere, and 


all is quiet again. But with Man in Society 

the Caſe is quite different z in the firſt place, 
Neceſſaries are to be provided, and then Super- 

| Aviries ; ; Delicacies follow, and then immenſe 
| Riches, and. then Subjects, and then Slaves. . 
He does not enjoy the leaſt Relaxation; 5 wa X 
is moſt extraordinary, the leſs. natural. "_ 


| Preſting are his Wants, the more headſtronę 
his Paſſions become, and what is till Sa 


| the greater is his Power of ſatisfying them; ſo 
| that after along Series of Proſperity, ; after hav- e 
ing ſwallowed up immenſe Treaſures and ruin- 
ed Thouſands, our Hero cloſes the Scene by 
cutting every Throat, till he at laſt finds him 
ſelf ſole Maſter of an empty Univerſe. Such, 
n in "Miniature the e Moral Table, if not of 
* 


= TT. RT. - 
Arman Affairs, at leaſt of the ſecret Preten. 5 
lone of e civilized Heart. n | 


Ge without Prej dice "the State of 
the Citizen with that of the Savage, and find 
Gut, if you can, how many Inlets, beſides Eis 
Wickedneſs, his W. ants, his Miſeries, the for- 
mer has opened to Pain and to Death. If you 
confider the Afflictions of the Mind which prey 
üpon us, the violent Paſſions which waſte and 
exhault us, the exceſſive labours with which 
the Poor are overbürthened, the ſtill more dan- 
gerdüs Indolence, in which the Rich lie ſunk, 
and which bring to the Grave thoſe through | 
Want, and theſe through Exceſs. © But reflect 
a Moment on the monſtrous Mixture, and per- 
nicious Mander of ſeaſoning ſo many Kinds of 
Food, the corrupt State in which they are 
often made uſe of; on the Sophiſtication of 
Medicines, the Tricks of thoſe who ell 
chem, the Miſtakes of thoſe who admini- 
ſter them, the poiſonous Qualities of the Veſ- 
fels in which they are prepared: but think 
a little ſeriouſly on the epidemical Diſeaſes 
bred by bad Air among great Numbers of 


Men crowded together, or thoſe occaſioned by = 
BY P „ 
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our delicate Way of living, by our alternate 
Tranſitions from the cloſeſt Parts of our 
Houſes into the open Air, the taking or laying 
| aſide our Cloaths with too little Precaution, 
and by all. thoſe Conveniences which our. 
boundleſs Senſualiey has changed into neceſ- 
= ſary Habits, and the Neglect or Loſs of which 
afterwards, colts us our Life. ar our Health 
| ſet down the Conflagrations and Earthquakes, - 
which devouring or ayerturning whole Cities : 
deſtroy the miſerable Inhabitants by Thouſandsz 
ſum up in 1 fine the Dangers. with which all theſe 
Miſchiefs are conſtantly attended and then you 
will ſee, how. dearly Nature makes us pay * 
Cheng we have, e for Jon Lf 


1 ſhall nor now repent 7 — 8 — 
id of the. Calamities, of War; I only wiſh 
5 chat Perſons ſufficiently informed for that Pur-, 
| poſe were willing or bold enough to favour. us 

with the Detail of the, Villaini i committed. i in 
Armies by the Undertakers for Victuals and 

. Hoſpitals we ſhould then plainly diſcover that 

their monſtrous Frauds, but too well known. 

| already, deſtroy, more Sgldiers than actuallx 
A, 1 Oy the Sword of the Enemy, ſo uh 0 


. 
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do make the moſt gallant Armies ood al- 14 
moſt inſtantaneouſly from the Face of the 4 
| Earth. The Number of thoſe who every "I 
every Lear periſh at Sea by Famine, . by the + 
Scurvy, by Pirates, by Shipwrecks, would fur- N 
niſh Matter for another very ſhocking Caleu- | | 5 | 
lation. Beſides it is plain, that we are ta ho 
place to the account of the Eſtabliſhment of oy 
Property and of Courſe: to that of Society, Si 
the Aſſaſſinations, Poiſonings, Highway Robe i 
beries, and even the Puniſhments inflicted on JS 
the Wretches guilty of theſe Crimes; Puniſh- 1 
ments, it is true, requiſite to prevent greate 9 
Evils, but which, by making the Murder of 49K 
one Man prove the Death of two, double i 
in fact the Loſs of the Human Species. How | 1; 
many are the. ſhameful. Methods to prevent „„ 4 1. 
2 Birth of Men, and cheat Nature? Ei- 1 1 
ther by thoſe brutal and depraved Appe- 4 
cires which infule ber moſt charming Work, = 
Appetites which neither Savages nor mere 4 


L 
WW 


Animals were ever acquainted with, and which 
in civilized Countries could only ſpring from a 
corrupt Imagination ; or by thoſe ſecret Abor- 
tions, the worthy Fruits of Debauch and vi- 
cons Honour ; or by the Expoſition or Mur 
ä 1 . der | 
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der of Moltitudes of Children, Victims to the 
Poverty of their Parents, or the barbarous 
Baſhfulneſs of their Mothers or in fine by the 
Mutilation of thoſe Wretches, Part of whoſe 
Exiſtence, with that of their whole Poſterity, 
is facrificed to vain ling ſong, or, which is ſtill 
- worſe, the brutal Jealduſy of ſome other Men: 
A Mutilation, which, in the laſt Caſe; is 
doubly outragious to Nature by the Treat- 
ment of | thoſe who' ſuffer it, and- by the 
Service to which they are condemned. But 
what if 1 undertook to ſhew the Human 
Species attacked in its very Source, and even 
in the holieſt of all Ties, in forming which 
Nature is never liſtened to *till Fortune has 
been conſulted, and civil Diſorder confound- 
ing all Virtue and Vice, Continency becomes 
a criminal Precaution, and a Refuſal to give 
Life to Beings like one's ſelf, an Act of Hu- 
manity: but Imuſt not tear open the Veil which 
hides ſo many Horrors; it is enough that 1 
have pointed out the Diſeaſe, ſince it wy the 
Buſineſs aol others to apply a Rays 
Let vs add to this the great Number of un- 
| wholeſome Trades Wen A Life, or de- 
ſtroy 
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oy che Conſtitution; ſuch as 4 digging 
and preparing of Metals and Minerals, eſpe- 
cially Lead, Copper, Mercury, Cobalt, Arſe- 
nic, Realgar; thoſe other dangerous Trades, 
which every Day kill ſo many Men, for Exam- 
ple, Tilers, Carpenters, Maſons, and Quarrymen; 
let us, I ſay, unite all theſe Objects, and then 
ve ſhall diſcover. in the Eſtabliſhment and 
Perfection of Societies the Reaſons of that Di- 
minutiqn of the Species, which ſo many Phi- | 
gen have taken N otice of. 


Luxury, which 1200005 can prevent among 
Men ready to ſacrifice every thing to their 
5 own Conveniency, and willing to purchaſe at 
any Rate the Reſpect of others, ſoon puts 
the finiſhing Hand to the Evils which Society 
had begun; and on Pretence of giving Bread to 
the Poor, which it ſhould rather have avoided 
making, impoveriſhes all the reſt, and . | 
or later diſpeoples the State. 


Luxury is en nite worſe than the 
Diſeaſe which it pretends to cure; or rather is 
in itſelf the worſt of all Diſeaſes, both in great a 
and ſmall States. To maintain thoſe Crowds 


F 2 . of 


mn 
of Servants and Wretches which it never fails 
to create, it cruſhes and ruins the laborious 
Inhabitants of Town and Country: Not unlike 
thoſe ſcorching South-Winds, which cover- 
ing both Trees and Herbs with devouring 
Inſects rob the uſeful Animals of Subſiſtence, 
and carry Famine and Death with them where- 
ever wy blow. : 


From Sockety and the fanny gion 
by it, ſpring the liberal and mechanical Arts, 
Commerce, Letters, and all thoſe Inutilities 
which make Induſtry flouriſh, enrich and ruin 


Nations. The Reafons of ſuch Ruin aro - 


very imple. It is plain that Agriculture in 
its own Nature muſt. be the leaſt lucrative 
of all Arts, becauſe the Produce of it being 
of the moſt indiſpenſable Neceſſity for all 
Men, the Price of this Produce mult be pro- 
poortioned to the Faculties of the Pooreſt. From 
the ſame Principle it may be gathered, that in 
general Arts are lucrative in the inverſe Ratio 
of their Uſefulneſs, and that in the End the 
moſt neceſſary muſt come to be the moſt 
neglected. By which we are taught to 
form a Judgment of the true Advantages 
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and of the real Effects of its 


Buch are the evident Cauſes, of all the Mi- 
ſeries into which Opulence at length precipi- 
tates the moſt admired Nations. In propor- 
tion as Induſtry and Arts ſpread and flouriſh, 
che Nighted Huſbandman, loaded with Taxes 
neceſſary for the Support of Luxury, and con- 
demned to ſpend his Life between Labour and 
Hunger, leaves his Fields to'ſeek i in Town the 
Bread he ſhould carry there. The more our 
Capital Cities ftrike with Admiration the 
Eyes of the ſtupid Vulgar; the greater Reaſon 
is there to weep, conſidering what large 
Tracts of Land are utterly deſerted, what 
fruitful Fields lie uncultivated, how the High- 
Roads are crowded with unhappy Citi- 
zens turned Beggars 'or Highwaymen, and 
doomed, ſooner or later to lay down their 
wretched Lives on the Wheel or the Dunghill. 
Ic is thus, that while States grow rich on one 
hand, they grow weak, and are depopulated 
on the other; and the moſt powerful Mo- 
narchies, after innumerable Labours to en- 
rich and chin themſelves, fall at laſt a Prey 
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to ſome poor Nation, which has | yielded to 
the fatal Temptation of invading them, and | 
then grows opulent and weak in its turn, 
till it is elf r and EEE by 
ſome other. 1 . a 
'F aſh fornebbdy would condeſiend to in- + 
fag us, what could have produced thoſe | 
Swarms of Barbarians, which, during ſo many . 
Ages overran Europe, Ala, and Africa ? Was 
it to the Induſtry of their Arts, the Wiſdom 
of their Laws, the Excellence of their i Police | 
they owed ſo prodigious an Increaſe ? Twit. 
| our learned Men would be fo kind as to tell 
| us, why inſtead of multiplying to ſuch'a De- 
gree, theſe fierce and brutal Men, without Senſe 
or Science, without Reſtraint, without Educa- 
tion, did not murder each other every Minute 
in quarrelling for the ſpontaneous Productions 
of their Fields and Woods? Let them tell us 
how theſe Wretches could have the Aſſurance 
to look in the Face ſuch ſkilful Men as we 
were, with fo fine a Military Diſcipline, ſuch 
excellent Codes, and ſuch wiſe Laws. Why, in 
ne, ſince Society has been perfected in the 
N ane and ſo muchPains have been 


. M T he taken | 
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with the Inhabitants of theſe Countries to 
inſtru them in their Duty to one. another, | 
and the Art of living peaceably and agreeably 
together, we no longer ſee them produce 
any thing like thoſe numberleſs Hoſts, which 
| they formerly uſed to ſend forth. I am afraid 
that ſomebody may at laſt take i it into his Head 
to anſwer me hy ſaying, that truly all theſe _ 
great Things, namely Arts, Sciences and Laws; 
were yery wiſely invented by Men, as a ſalu - 
tary Plague, to prevent the too great Multi- 
plication of Mankind, leſt this World, given 
us for our Habitation, ſhould at gas! be 
found too little W its Inhabitants. 


What then ? Muſt Societies . FE: 
Meum and Tunm aboliſhed, and Man bury him 
| ſelf again in Foreſts among Wolves and Bears? 
A Conſequence. in the Stile of my Adverſaries, 
which I chuſe to obviate rather than permit 620 
them the Shame of drawing it. O you, by 
whom the Voice of Heaven has not been heard, 


and who allow your Species no other Lot 


but chat of finiſhing in Peace this ſhort Life; 

you, who can lay down in the midſt of Cities 

your fatal Acquiliions; your turbulent Spirits, 
your 
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pted Hearts and boundlefs Deſires, 
| wy a i is in your Power, your 
ancient and primitive Innocence; retire to the 
Woods, there to loſe the Sight and Remem- 
brance of the Crimes committed by your Co- 
temporaries; nor be afraid of debaſing your Spe- 


cies, by renouncing its Improvements in order 


to renounce its Vices. As to Men like me, 


whoſe Paſſions - have irretrievably deſtroyed 


their original Simplicity, who can no longer 
live upon Graſs and Acorns, or without Laws 
and Magiſtrates; all thoſe who were honoured 
in the Perſon of their firſt Parent with ſuper- 
natural Leſſons z thoſe, who diſcover, in the 


Intention to give immediately to Human 


Actions a Morality which otherwiſe they muſt 
- have been ſo long in acquiring, the Rea- 
- ſon of a Precept indifferent in itſelf, and ut- 
_ terly inexplicable in every other Syſtem ; thoſe, 
in a word, who are convinced that the Divine 
Voice has called all Men to the Perfection and 
Happineſs of the celeſtial Intelligences; all 


ſuch will endeavour, by the Practice of thoſe = 


Virtues to which they oblige themſelves in. 
learning to diſtinguiſh them, to deſerve the 
eternal Reward promiſed to their Obedience, 
„4 „%%% * whey 
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They will reſpect the ſacred Bonds of thoſe 
| Societies to which they belong; they will love 
their Fellows, and will ſerve them to the ut- 
moſt of their Power z they will religiouſly 
obey the Laws, and all choſe who make or ad- 


miniſter them z they will above all Things bo- 


nour thoſe good. and wiſe Princes, who find 


out Means to prevent, cure, of even palliate the 
Crowd of Exils and Abuſes always ready to 
overwhelm -us ; they will animate the Zeal of 


thoſe - worthy Chiefs, by ſhewing them with= 


out Fear or Flattery the Importance of their 

Taſk, and the Rigour of their Duties. But 
after all they miſt deſpiſe a Conſtitution, 
which cannot ſubſiſt without the Aſſiſtance of 


| ſo many Men of Worth, who are oftener 


wanted than found; and from which, in Spite 
of all. their Caces, thete' always ſpring more 


real Calamities than e ann 


| Pay, 5. 


od Among the. Men we are ourſelves 
acquainted” with, or know by Hiſtory, or the 
Relations of Travellers; ſome are black, ſome 


white, an and ſome 2 ſome wear their Hair 
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long, ſome inſtead of Hair have nothing but a | 
_ curled Wool; ſome are in a Manner covered 
Mon over with Hair, others have not fo much as 
a Beard; there have been, and perhaps there 
are ſtill Nations of a gigantic Size; not to 
inſiſt on the Fable of the Pigmies, which per- 


haps is no more than an Exaggeration, it is 
well known that the Laplanders, and efpecially 
the Greenlanders, are greatly below the middle 
Stature; it is even pretended that there are 
whole Nations withTails like Quadrupeds; and 
without blindly giving Credit to Herodotus and 
.Ctefias, we may at leaſt draw this very probable 


n from their Relations, that if _ 
Obſervations could have been made in theſe 
_ early, Times, when the Manners and Cuſtoms of 
Nations differed more than they do at preſent, 
more firiking Varieties would have likewiſe 
appeared in the Figure and Habit of their Bo- 
dies. All theſe Facts, of which inconteſtible 
| Proofs may be eaſily given, can aſtoniſh thoſe 
only who never conſider any Objects but ſuch 
as ſurround them, and are Strangers to the 
pomerful Influence of different Modes of Life, 
Climate, Air, Food, and above all the ſur- 


prizing Power of che ſame Cauſes, when acting 
= | continually 


NOTE wt | 
continually on a long Su 


tions. At preſent, that the Nations: ſcattered- 
over the Face of the Earth are better united 
by Trade, Travelling, and Conqueſt, and their 

Manners and Cuſtoms grow. every Day more 


and more like each other in Conſequence of 


a more frequent Intercourſe, certain national 


Differences are greatly diminiſhed. For Exam- 


ple, it is plain that the French are no longer 
thoſe large, fair haired and fair ſkinned Bodies 
deſcribed by Latin, Hiſtorians,. though Time, - 


aſſiſted by the Mixture of Franks. and Normans 
equally fair, ſhould, one would imagine, have 
reſtored what the Climate, by the frequent Vis 


ſits of the Romans, might have loſt of its In- 
fluence over the natural Conſtitution. and Com- 
plexion of the Inhabitants. All theſe Obſer= 

yations on the Varieties, which 4 thouſand Y 


Cauſes can produce and have in fact produced 
in the Human Species, make me doubt if 


ſeveral Animals, which Travellers have taken 


perly, on account of ſome Difference they ob- 


ſerved in their exterior Configuration, or merely 
becauſe theſe Animals did not ſpeak, were not 
in fat true * (chough in a ſavage State,) 
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8 Race e A in the Woods ne- 
ver had any Opportunity of, developing its 
Wien Pacukics, ard had acquired no Degree 

| but ſtill remained in the primi- 
Eee es wrap 


a WHOOPI I 


bn Thee are hin a eee 0 


the Fiery of Pogages, Oc." in the Kingdom of 


at many of thoſe large Animals, 


| called Orang - Outang, in the Eaſt Indits, which 
form a kind of mean Rank of Beings between 
Men and Baboons. Burtel tells us, that in the 
Foreſts of Mayomba in the Kingdom of Loango, | 
there are ty o Sorts of Monſters, the largeſt of 
- which are called Pongos, and the others Enjokve. 
The firſt exactly reſemble Man, but are much 


larger and taller. Their Face is # Human one; 


but with very hollow Eyes. Their Hands, their 
| Cheeks, their Ears are quite bare of Hair, 
all to their Eye-Brows, which are very long. 
| _Thereſt of their Bodies is pretty hairy, and the 
Flair is of à brown Colour. In ſhort, the 

only thing by which they can be diſtinguiſhed f 


from the Human Species, is the Make of 


' their Logs, which has no Calf. They walk 


u pright, 


8 upright, holding in their Hands the Hair of 
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their Neck. They keep in the Woods ; they 
fleep in Trees, where they make a kind of 


Night Time, en that why N ſex 


out in the Morning, the Pongos gather about 


for though theſe Animals are very dexterouss 


they have not Senſe enough to keep _ 
Fire by ſupplying it wich F vel. 


They ſorner 
and kill, the Negroes who happen to be eroſß 
ing the Foreſts. They even fall upon the 
5 Elephants who come to feed in the Places 


chey haunt; and belabour theſe. Animals ſo 
much with their naked Fiſts or with Sticks, 
| that they make. them, roar out again, and fly 

to avoid their fury, The Pongos, when grown 
up, are never taken, alive, for they are then ſo 


ſtrong, that ten Men would not be able to mas 
dur one of em: But the Negroes take ſeveral 
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Roof that ſcreens them from the Rain. They 
upon Nuts or other wild Fruits: The Negroes, 
vich whom * * cuſtomary, Alben their Way | 
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the young ones after killing the Mother; | 
Fock wiel Body, they cling ſo faſt to it, it 


is no eaſy Matter to part them. When one 


of theſe Animals dies, the reſt cover his Body 
with a __ of Leaves or Branches. Purchaſt 
Nen | 
had been informed by himſelf that a Pongs 
one Day xarried off from him a little Ne- 


that in his Conferences with Batte! he 


groe, who ſpent a whole Month among theſe 
Animals; for they do no Harm to the Men 


they ſurprize, provided their Captives do not 
look at them, as the little Negroe obſerved. 
Burtel has not deſcribed the ſecond 8 „e of 


: e 


per coiifitins dar the Kingdom « of ies 


. is) full of theſe Animals, which in the Euaſ. 
ulies are known by the Name of Orang · Outang. 
chat is to ſay, Inhabitants of the Woods, and 
which the'{fricans call Quojas-Merros. T his 


Beaſt; he ſays, is ſo like a Man, that ſome 


Travellers have been filly enough to think it 


might be the Offspring of a Woman and a 


Monkey: + a Chimera which the Negroes 


themſelves laugh at. One of theſe Animals 


brought from 18885 to Holland, and pre- 
7 | | ſented | 
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fentetl to Frederick Henry, Prince of Orange. 
It was as tall as a Child of three Years, mo- 


derately corpulent, and though ſquare-· built was 


well - proportioned, and withal very active and 


lively ; its Legs were ſtrong and fleſhy, the 


Back-part of the Body covered all over with 
black Hair, the Fore-part without any Hair 
ar all: At firſt Sight i its Face looked like that 
of a Man, but the Noſe was flat and turned 
up 3 its Ears too reſembled thoſe of the Hu- 
man Species; its Boſom, for it was a Female, 
was dimpled; its Navel ſunk in, irs Shouldeis 
well hung, its Hands divided into Fi ingets. 
and Thumbs, the Calfs of its Legs arid its 
| Heels fat and fleſhy, | She often walked up- 
right on her Legs, and could raiſe and carry 
pretty heavy Burthens. When the wanted to 
drink, ſhe took hold of tlie Lid 6f the Veſſel 
with one Hand; and of the Bottom with the 
other, and after drinking wiped her Lips very 
prettily. When ſhe laid herſelf down to reſt, 
the placed hier Head upon à Pillow, and cd- 


vered herſelf with ſo much Dextefity, that one 
would have taken her for a Woman in Bed. The 


Negroes tell ſtrange Stories of this Aflimal. 
They aſſure us that the Male not only raviſhes 
grown vp Women and young Girls, but even 
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js not afraid to attack armed Men; in a word, 
there is great Reaſon to think that this is the 
Satyr of the Ancients. They are, perhaps, 
the Animals meant by Merolla, where he ſays + 
that the Negroes, when hunting, Sages 
catch wild * and Mae. 
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Mention i is likewiſe made in che third Tome 

of the ſame Hiſtory of Voyages of theſe kind of 
antropoform Animals, by the Name of Beggos 
and Mandrills; but to abide by the preceding 
5 Relations, there are in the Deſcription of theſe 
pretended Monſters very ſtriking Conformi- 
ties with the Human Species, and ſmaller Dif- 
ferences than may be pointed out between one 
Man and another. We cannot diſcover by theſe 
Paſſages, what Reaſons the Writers had for re- 
fuſing to the Animals in queſtion the Name of 
wild Men; but we may eaſily gueſs, that it 
way on account of their Stupidity and Want of 
Speech; weak Arguments for thoſe who know, 
that, though the Organs of Speech are natural 

to Man, it is otherwiſe with Speech itſelf, and 

are aware to what a Pitch the Perfectibility 
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of the Human Species may have exalted civil n 
Man above his original Condition. The ſmall 21 
Number of Lines beſtowed upon theſe Deſcrip- * 


tions 


N ae 
tions is ſufficient -to ſhew with what Prejudice. 
theſe Animals have been ſeen, and how ſlightly 
they have been examined. For Example, they 
are repreſented as Monſters, and at the ſame 
Time allowed to engender. In one Place Bazte? 
ſays, © the Pongos kill the Negroes they meet 
with in the Woods; in another Purchaſs adds, 
K. they do them no Harm, even when they ſur- 
prize them, provided the Negroes take Care 
not to look too attentively at them. The Ponges 
gather about the Fires lighted by the Negroes, 
when theſe have left it, and withdraw them- 
ſelves in their Turn, as ſoon as the Fire | 
goes out.“ Such is the Fact, now for the 
Comment upon it; „ for with all their Addreſs / 
they have not Senſe enough to keep the Fire 
in by ſupplying it with Wood.” I ſhould be 
glad to know by what Means Bartel; or his 
Compiler Purchaſe, found out, that the Retreat 
of the Pongos was the Effect of Stupidity in | 
them rather than Inclination. In a Climate like 
Loango, Animals cannot ſtand much in need 

of Fire, and if the Negroes make Fires, it is 
not ſo much to warm themſelves as to ſcare 
and kept at a Diſtance the wild Beaſts with 
- which che Country ſwarms; it is therefore but 
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5 natural that the Pongos, after having null. | 
themſelves for ſome Time with the Blaze, or 


ſufficiently warmed themſelves, ſhould grow 


tired of ſtanding ſtock ſlill in the ſame 


Place, and return to their wild Fruits which 


require more Time than the F leſh of Ani- 
mals. Beſides it is well known that moſt 


Animals, and Man himſelf, are naturally indo- 
lent, and never care to trouble themſelves about 


any thing they can any way do without. In fine, 
it appears very ſtrange that the Pongos, whoſe 


| Dexterity and Strength is ſo much eried up, 


who know how to bury their Dead, and 
make themſelves Awnings with Leaves and 
Branches, ſhould not know how to keep up 


a Wood Fire by puſhing the half-burnt 


Sticks into it. I remember to have | ſeen 
a Monkey do the very thing which Battel and 


 Purchaſs will not allow the Pongos Senſe to do; 


it is true that, my Thoughts not having as yet 


taken a Turn this Way, I committed myſelf 


the very Fault with which I now reproach our 
Travellers, and neglected examining if the 
Monkey's Intention was to keep in the Fire, 


or barely to imitate thoſe whom he had ſeen 


doing it. Be that as it will, it is evident 
; | chat 


N 0:4 a 
that the Monkey does not belong to the Hu- 
man Species, not only becauſe he wants the 
Faculty of Speech, but above all becauſe his 
Species has not the Faculty of improving, 
which is the ſpecifick Characteriſtic of the 
Human Species. But it does not appear that 
the ſame Experiments have been made with 
the Pongos and the Orang-Outang carefully 


enough to afford the ſame Concluſion. There is 


however a Method by which, if the Orang» 
Outang or ſuch other Animals were of the 
Human Species, the moſt illiterate Obſervers 
might make themſelves ſure of it ; but beſides 
that a ſingle Generation would not be ſuffi- 
cient for ſuch an Experiment it muſt be con- 
ſidered as impracticable, becauſe it is neceſſary 
that what is now no more than a Suppoſi- 
tion ſhould be proved a Fact, before the 

Experiment requiſite to aſcertain the en 
of it could be innern ne FE 


. Haſty Comet ad ane as are not the 
Fruits of a well-enlightened'Reaſon, are apt to. 
run to great Lengths,” Our Voyagers make 
Beaſts under the Name of Pongas, Mane 
grills, and a . of the very Beings, | 
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which er in nothing thoſe of a Man: 


NOTES. 


\ Antients exalted into Divinities uns 
der the Name of Satyrs, -Fauns, and loans, © 
Perhaps more exact Enquiries will ſhew them 
to be Men. - In the mean time, it appears to 

me as reaſonable to abide by the Account of 
Merolla, a learned Religious, an ocular Wits 


heſs, and who with all his Candour was 4 
Man of Genius, as by that of Battel a mere 


Merchant, or thoſe of Dapper, e 
_ ms Cn: wy 


W es chink ſuch Obs Shana 
bare faid of the Child found in 1699, which 
already mentioned; he did not ſhew 


He was for a long Time, continues the Philo- 


ſopher from whom I have this Fact, without 


being able to utter even a few- Words, and what 


he did utter, was in a barbarous Manner. As 
| ſoon as he could ſpeak, he was queſtioned con- 
_ cerning his firſt Condition, but he no more 

remembered any thing of it, than. we do of 


the Child had the Misfortune- of falling 


us the Hands of our Travellers, they would 
| i 


PR | * 


conn ion- cond ef gs a 
Stupidity have turned him looſe into the Waods 


again, or ſhut him up in a Monaſtery ; and then 
have publiſhed very learned Relations of him, 5 
as of OI, and: we eee 


like's Mun.“ 


Though the Inhabitants of f Europe eden 
ä —— have overrun the 
other Parts of the World, and are eon 


perſuaded that thoſe of Europe are the - only 


Day prevail even among Men of Letters, very 


few, nova ee eee of the e ; 


Study of their own C 


may go and come as much as they pleaſe, : 


Philoſophy, one would imagine, remain 
_ ſtock; ſtill; and accortlingly that of one Na- 


tion little ſuits another. The Reaſon of this 
is evident, at leaſt in reſpect to diſtant Coun- 
tries. There are but four Sorts of Perſoas, 


who make long Voyages; Sailors, Merchants, 
Ma and Miſſionaries: Now it is ſcarce 
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publiſhing new Collections of Voyages, I am 
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be erpected that the three firſt Sorts ſhould 
make — ; — and as to thoſe of 
the laſt, though they were not like the reſt, 
liable to Prejudices of Profeſſion, we may con- 


clude that they are too much taken up with the 


Duties of their ſublime Vocation, to deſcend 5 
to Reſearches Which ſeem to be merely 


curious, and which would interfere with the 
more important Labours to which they devote 


themſelves.” Beſides, to preach the Goſpel 
with Succeſs, Zeal alone is ſufficient, God gives 


the reſt; but to ſtudy Men, Talents are re- 


— quilite which God bas not engaged to give any 
Man, and which do not always fall to the 


Share of Saints. Wenn = ee 


Feen ſurprizing that theſe Travellers, who 

have deſcribed ſo many things, ſay nothing 
that every Reader was not already very well 
acquainted with; and had not Senſe enough to 
pbſerve-at the other End of the Globe more than 


phat they might have eaſily ſeen without ftirring 
put of their own Street; and that thoſe: real 


Features which diſtinguiſh Nations, and ſtrike 
every Wy Th Ka almoſt always 


e 
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efcaped theirs. | Hence that fine Adage, ſo 
 thread-worn by the Philoſophers, that Men 
are in all Countries the ſame; that, as they have 
every where the fame Paſſions and the ſame 
Vices, it is almoſt uſeleſs to endeavour to cha- 
racteriſe the different Nations which inhabit the 
Earth; a way of arguing little better, in a manner, 
than that which ſnould make us conclude, that 
it · is impoſſible to diſtinguiſſi between Peter and 
Jamas, becauſe they have both a Mouth; 2 
na F u Um ee 62 


a - Shall * never oath behold thoſe tappy 
Days, in which the common People did not 
intermeddle with Philoſophy, but the Platos, 
the Thakeſes, and thePyrbogoraſes, thirſting after 
Knowledge, Fer the longeſt Voyages 
merely to gain Inſtruction, and viſited the remot · 
«ſt Corners of the Earth to ſnhake off the Voke of | 
national Prejudice, to learn to diſtinguiſh Men 
by the real Conformity and Difference be- 
tween them, and acquire that univerſal Inſight 
into Nature, which does not belong to one 
Age or one Country excluſive of others, 
but being coexiſtent with every Time and Place 


compoſes, as it e the common Science of 
_ You * * eee 15 We 


Nr Eo 


wa oat 73 5 3 


e 


% A976 5 
Me admire | the. Magnificence of ſome cus 
rious Perſons, - who at a great Expence have 
travelled ; themſelves, or ſent others to the 
Eaſt with learned Men and Painters, to 


. take Drawings! of Ruins, or decypher In- 


ſcriptions : Bug I em amazed that in an Age, 
4n.which Men. in mch afet uſeful and pee 


Learning, there does not ſtart up two Men 


perfectly united, and rich, one in Money, the | 
other in Genius, both Lovers of Glory, and 


j ſtudious of Immortality, one of whom ſhould 


be willing to ſacrifice twenty thouſand Crowns 


of his Fortune, and the other ten Years of his 


Life to eee od ths 
World, as would recomme 


I . Seren 


ſine themſelves to Plants and Stones, but 
for. once OY Men and Manners. and who, 


zes ſpent in meaſuring and 
veyi ; che Houſe, wowld ar laſt dale it 
1010 their Heads . 
ed vii the ahabita 
"The denne, who! -riſued the Nov 
dern Parts of Europe and the Equatorial 
Parts of America, did it more in Qua- 
lty of Geometricians than Philoſophers., 
. However, 
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| However, as they were at once both Geo- 
_ *metricians and Philoſophers, we cannot conſider 
as altogether unknown. thoſe Regions which 
have been ſeen and deſcribed by a Condamine 

and a Maupertuis, The Jeweller Chardin, who 


travelled like Plato, has left nothing unſaid con- 
ceerning Perſia; China ſeems to have been well 


| furveyed by the Jeſuits. Kempfer gives a to- 
thing of the Inhabitants of the Eaſt Indies, fre- 
quented merely by Europeans more intent upon 
filling their Pockets with Money than their 
its numerous Inhabitants, - equally ſingular | 
in Point of Character and Colour, ſtill re- 


main unexamined ; the whole Earth is covered 


with Nations of which we know nothing but 
the Names; and yet we ſet up for Judges of 
Mankind! Suppoſe a Monteſquicu, a Buffon, 
a Diderot, a Duclos, a d Alembert, a Condil. 
lac, or Men of that Stamp, engaged in a 

Mie? for the Inſtruction of their Country- 


en, obſerving and deſcribing with all that 


| Pots and Exactneſs they are Maſters of, 


Jury, Egypt, Barbary, the Empire of Morocco, 
Guinea, the Land of the Caffres, the interior | 


Parts 


Ky, - ew «+ 
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Parts and eaſtern Shores of Africa, Malabar, | 
he Mogul's Country, the Banks of the Ganges, 
the Kingdoms of Siam, Pegu and Ava, China, 
'Tartary, and above all Japan; then in the 
other Hemiſphere, Mexico, Peru, Chili, Terra 
Magellanica, not forgetting the real or imagi- 


. nary Patagonc, TuCuman „Paraguay if poſſible, 
Bramil, in fine the Carribee Iſlands, Florida, and 


all the Savage Countries, the moſt important | 
Part of the Whole Circuit, and that which 


ij would require the greateſt Care and Atten-· 


tion 3 let us ſuppoſe that theſe new Herculeſes, 
at their Return from theſe memorable Expe- 


dtitions, ſat down to compoſe at their Leiſure 


2 natural, moral, and political Hiſtory of what 
they had ſeen ; we ſhould ourſelves: ſee a new 
World, iſſue from their Pens, and ſhould 
thus learn to judge of our own: I ſay that 


| when ſuch Obſervers affirmed of one Animal, 


that it was a Man, and of another that it was 


2 Beaſt, we might take their Word for it; but 


it would be the Height of Simplicity to truſt 


in theſe Matters to illiterate Travellers, con- 


cerning whom one would ſometimes be apt 


©  7o. ſtartthe very Doubt, which they take upon 
them to reſolve concerning other Animals. . 


7 


P ag; 40: 5 

wi {11.) This appears 1 to me as clear as Day- 
Light, and I cannot conceive whence our Phi- 
loſophers can derive all the Paſſions they attri- 


bute to natural Man. Except the bare phy- 
ical Neceſſaries, which Nature herſelf requires, 
all our other Wants are merely the Effects of 


Fabit, before which they were no Wants, or of 
dur inordinate Cravings, but we don't crave for 


that which we are not in a Condition to know. 


Hence it follows that as ſavage Man longs for 
nothing but what he knows, and knows no- 
thing but what he actually poſſeſſes or 
can eaſily acquire, nothing can be ſo calm 
as his Soul, or ſo confined as his Underſtand- 
ing. | 


7 8 bas 50. 


(12) I find in Leith Civil Coram 
an Objection, which appears to me too ſpe- 
cious to be here diſſembled. The End, ſays 
this Philoſopher, of Conjunction between Male 
E 2 1 and 
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and Female, being not barely Procreation, 8 


the Continuation of the Species: this Conjunc- 


tion between Male and Female ought to laſt, 
even after Procreation, ſo long as is neceſſa- 


ry to the Nouriſhment and Support of the 
young Ones, who are to be ſuſtained by 
thoſe who got them, till they are able to ſhift 
and provide for themſelves. This Rule, which 
che infinite wiſe Maker hath ſet to the Works 
of his Hands, we find the inferior Creatures 
| ſteadily obey. In thoſe viviparous Animals 


which feed on Graſs, the Conjunction between 
Male and Female laſts no longer than the very 
Act of Copulation; becauſe the Teat of the 


Dam being ſufficient to nouriſh the Young, - 
till it be able to feed on Graſs, the Male on. 
I begets, but concerns not himſelf for the Fe- 
male or Young, to whoſe Suſtenance he can 
contribute nothing. But in Beaſts of Prey 


the Conjunction laſts longer; becauſe the Dam 


not being able well to ſubſiſt herſelf, and nou- 5, 


riſh her numerous Off. ſpring by her own Prey 
alone, a more laborious, as well as more dan- 
gerous way of living than by feeding on Graſs ; 


the * the Male is neceſſary to the 


Maintenance 
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Maintenance of their common Family, which 
cannot ſubſiſt till they are 6 
themſelves, but by the joint Care of Male and 
Female. The ſame is to be obſerved in all 
Birds (except ſome domeſtick ones, Where 

plenty of Food excuſes the Cock from feed- 
| ing and taking care of the Young Brood) whoſe 
Young needing. Food in the Neſt, the Cock 
and Hen continue Mates till the Young are 


able to ule their Wa. and HER for —_ 
ſelves. 5 


And herein I think lies the chief, if nat 
the only reaſon, why the Male and Female in 
Mankind are tyed to a longer Conjunction than 
other Creatures, viz. Becauſe the Female is 
capable of con ceiving, and de facto is common- 
ly with Child again, and brings forth to a new 


to prey for 


Birth long before the former is out of a Depen- 9 8 


dency for Support on his Parents help, and able 
to ſhift for himſelf, and has all the Aſſiſtance 
is due to him from his Parents, whereby the 


Father, who is bound to take care for thoſe he 
hath begot, is under an Obli gation to continue 
in Comjugal Society with the ſame Woman 
* chan other Creatures, whoſe Young be- | 


£40 * D 1 5 4 


ing able to ſuhſiſt of themſelves, before s 
Time of Procreatidn returns again, the conju* 
gal Bond diſſolves of itſelf, and they are at 
Liberty; till men, at his uſual Anniverſary 
Seaſon, ſummons them again to chuſe new 
Mates. Wherein one cannot but admire the 
Wiſdom of the great Creator, who having 
given to Man an Ability to lay up for the fu- 
ture, as well as ſupply the ' preſent Neceſſity, 
hath madeit neceſſary, that Society of Man and 
Wife ſhould be more laſting than of Male and 
Female amongſt other Creatures; that ſo their 
- Induſtry might be encouraged, and their Intereſt 
better united, to make Proviſion, and lay up 
up Goods for their common Ifue, which un- 
certain Mixture, or eaſy and frequent Solu- * 
tions of conjugal mY would mightily di- 
ſturb/” To 


| The 5 TTY of Truth, which has made 
me faithfully exhibit this Objection, induces 
me to accompany it with ſome Remarks, if not 
to refute, at leaſt to throw ſome Light upoh it it. 


1. I muſt in the fcft place obleive; chat 
oral Proofs are of no 128 Force i in phy- 
go oo ay. ical 


{ 


ical Matters, and that they æather ſerve to 


account for Facts which exiſt than to aſcertain 


the real Exiſtence of theſe Facts. Now this is 
the kind of Proof made uſe of by Mr. Locke in 
the Paſſage I have cited; for though it may 

be the Intereſt of the Human Species, that 
the Union between Man and Woman ſhould 
be permanent, it does not follow that ſuch an 
Union was eſtabliſhed by Nature; otherwiſe 
Nature muſt be allowed to have likewiſe inſti- 
tuted Civil Society, Arts, Commerce, and 
every thing elſe ane to ye uſeful to 
Mankind.” 3 


(2.) J 3 Ps where Mr. Locke has DT 
ed, that among Animals of Prey the Society 


between Male and Female. laſts longer than g | 


among thoſe who live upon Graſs, and that 
one aſſiſts the other in rearing their young . 
ones: For we don't find that the Dog, 
.- the Cat, the Bear, or the Wolf ſhow greater 
| Regard to their Females than the Horſe, 
the Ram, the Bull, the. Stag, and all other 
Quadrupeds do to theirs.” On the contrary, 
it ſeems that, if the Aſſiſtance of the Male 
was neceſſary to the Female for the Preſerva- 


Dy , 3 
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tion of their young ones, it would be bank 


cularly lo among thoſe Animals who live upon 


nothing but Graſs, becauſe the Mother requires 


more Time to feed that Way, and is all the 


| while obliged to neglect her Offspring, where- | 


as the Prey of a Female Bear or Wolf is de- 


voured in an Inſtant, - and ſhe has therefore, 
without ſuffering from Hunger, more Time to 
ſuckle her Litter. This Obſervation is confirm- 
ed by the relative Number of Teats and young 


ones, which diſtinguiſhes the carnivorous from 


te frugivorous Kinds, and of which I have al» 


| ready ſpoken in Note (8.) If this Obſervation is 


juſt and general, a Woman's having but two 
Breaſts, and ſeldom bearing more than one Child 


at a Time, furniſhes one Reaſon more, and a 
ſtrong one, for doubting if the Human Species is 


naturally carnivorous; ſo that to draw Mr. Locteꝰs TY 


; * 
9 


Concluſion, it would ſeem requiſite entirely to 


invert his Argument. There is as little Solidity 
in the ſame Diſtinction when applied to Birds, 


for who can believe the Union of Male and Fe- 


male is more durable among Vultures and 


Ravens than among Doves. We have two 
Species of domeſtic Birds, the Duck and the 
u wich afford us . diametri- 

3 ; 9 95 1525 75 
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ſite to this Author's Syſtern, The 


Pigeon lives entirely upon Corn, and remains 


conſtantly. united to his Mate, and both in 
common feed their young ones. The Duck, 
whoſe Voracity is notorious, takes no Notice 


either of his young ones or their Mother, and 


contributes nothing towards their Subſiſtence; S 
and among Cocks and Hens, a Species ſcarce 
leſs ravenous, the former is never known | 


to give himſelf any Trouble about Eggs or 


Chickens. If among other Species the Male . 
ſhares with the Female the Care of feeding 


their young ones, it is becauſe thoſe Birds, 


not being able to fly as ſoon as hatched, and f 
which the Mother cannot ſuckle, can much 5 


** 


leſs do without the Father's Aſſiſtance than 


Quadrupeds, who, for ſome. time at. leaft, | 


N . but the Nee 8 Nipple: 


. There is a great Deal of VUacertainty i in 
the principal F act upon which Mr. Locte builds 


his whole Argument. For to know if, in a pure 


State of Nature, Woman, as he pretends, ge- 


2 


nerally becomes pregnant, and brings forth a 


new Child a long Time before that immedi- 
ately preceeding can himſelf ſupply his Wants, 
F e : 
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th 
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Weite would be requiſite, which d- | 


ly Mr. Locke had not made, and which no one 


is in a Condition to make, The continual Co- 


habitation of Huſband and Wife is ſo near an 


Occaſion for the former to expoſe herſelf to a 


new Pregnancy, that it is hardly probable a 


fortuitous Concourſe, or a mere Blaze of Paſ- 
ſion ſhould produce as frequent Effects in a 


pure State of Nature, as in that of conjugal 
Society; a Tardineſs, which would contribute 
perhaps to render the Children more robuſt, 
and which beſides might be made up by the 


Power of conceiving being extended to a more 
advanced Age with Women, who had not ſo 
much abuſed it in their younger Days. In 
regard to Children, there are many Reaſons for 
believing that their Power and Organs deve- 


lop themſelves among us later than they did 
in the primitive State of which! ſpeak, The 


original Weakneſs which they derive from 
the Conſtitution of their Parents, the Care 
taken to fold up, ſtrain and cramp all their 
Members, the Softneſs in which they are 


reared, perhaps too the Uſe of another Wo- 


man's Milk, every thing oppoſes and checks 


in them the firſt Operations of Nature. The 


Application 
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Application we oblige them to beſtow in 2 
thouſand Things upon which we conſtantly fix 
their Attention, vwhile their corporeal Fa- 

culties are left without Exerciſe, may likewiſe 
contribute a great deal to retard their Growth. 

So that if, inſtead of overloading and fatiguing 
their Minds a thouſand different Ways, we per- 
mitted them to exerciſe their Bodies in thoſe 
continual Motions, which Nature ſeems to re- 
quire, it is probable they would be much earlier 
in a Condition to walk and ſtir TG and pro- 

vide for themſclyes. 7 


7 


5 MI. Labs, i in 1 pebbes at a that there . 


= | 5 may be in Man a Motive to live with tbe | 
| "I Woman when ſhe has a Child; but he by 8 

r no Means proves, that there was any Necef- 
„ ſity for his living with her before her Deli. 
d very and during the nine Months of her Preg- 85 
e nancy: If a pregnant Woman comes to be 

m indifferent to the Man by whom ſhe is preg- 

re nant during theſe nine Months, if ſhe even 

eir comes to be entirely forgot by him, why ſhould _ 
re. he aſſiſt her after her Delivery? Why ſhould © 
o- he help her to rear a Child, which he does not 

ks eo to be his, and whoſe Birth he neither 


"he EE | £ IF R 3 | foreſaw 


[as 
foreſaw nor reſolved to be the Authgy of. Tis 
evident that Mr. Locke ſuppoſes the very thing 
in queſtion: For. we are not enquiring why 

Man ſhould continue to live with the Wo- 


| known: ; and another Man in like Manner ſatisfy 
Vs he e 


N > 


man after her Delivery, but why he ſhould 


continue to attach himſelf to her after Con- 
ception. T he Appetite ſatisfied, N an no longer 
ſtands in need of any particular Woman, nor 


the Woman of any particular Man. The 
Man no longer troubles his Head about what 


has happened; p- perhaps he has not the leaſt 
Notion of what muſt follow. One goes this 


Way, the other that, and there is little Reaſon 
to think that at the End of nine Months they 


mould | remember ever to have known each 


other: For this kind of Remembrance, by 
which one Individual gives the Preference to ; 
another for the Act of Generation, requires, 


as I have proved in the Text, a greater Degree 
of Improvement or Corruption in the Human 


Underſtanding, than Man-can be ſuppoſed- to 
have attained in the State of Animality we 
here ſpeak of. Another Woman therefore 


may ſerve to ſatisfy. the new Defires of the 
Man full as well as the one he has already 


x, Amorraa 
> Woman's, ſuppoſing her ſubject to the ſame 


Appetite during her Pregnancy, a thing which 
may be reaſonably doubted. Bur if in a State 
of Nature, theWoman, when ſhe has conceived, 
no longer feels the Paſſion of Love, the Ob- 
ſtacle to her aſſociating with Men becomes 


{till greater, fince ſhe no longer has any Oc- 5 
caſion for the Man by whom ſhe is pregnant, 


or any other. There is therefore no Reaſon on 
the Man's Side, for his coveting t the ſame Wo- 
man, nor on the Woman's for her coveting the 
ſame Man: Locke's Argument therefore falls 


tothe Ground, and all the Logick of this Phi- 


ſopher has not. ſecured him from the Miſtake 


| committed by Hobbes and others. They had to | 
explain a Fact in the State of Nature, that is in 
a State in which every Man lived by bimſelf 


without any Connection with other Men, and no 


one Man had any Motives to aſſociate wich | 
any other, nor perhaps, which is ftill worſe, 


Men in general to herd together; and it never 


came into their Heads to look back beyond 
the Times of Society, that is to fay, thoſe 
Times in which Men had always Mortives for 


herding together, and in which one Man has 


.often Motives for aſſociating with this or 


that particular Man, this or ſe: * 


Woman. e 
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Pag. 52. 
(13) I by no Means intend to fonts out 


into the philoſophical Reflections that may be 


made on the Advantages and Diſadvantages 
of this Inſtitution of Languages; *tis not for 


Perſons like me to expect Leave to attack 
vulgar Errors, and the lettered Mob reſpect 
their Prejudices too much to bear with Pla- 
tience my pretended Paradoxes. Let us there- 


fore let thoſe ſpeak in whom it has not been 


deemed criminal to dare ſometimes take part 
with Reaſon againſt the Opinion of the Multi- 


tude.  * Nor ſhould we be leſs happy, if all 


theſe Languages, whoſe Multiplicity occaſions 
ſo much Trouble and Confuſion, were ut- 
terly aboliſhed, and Men knew no other 
Method of ſpeaking to each other but bß 
Signs, Motions, and Geſtures. Whereas Things 
are, now come to ſuch a Paſs, that Animals, 
whom we generally conſider as Brute and 
void of Reaſon, may be deemed much hap- 


pier in this Reſpect, ſince they can more rea- 


dily, and perhaps too more aptly, expreſs their 


Thoughts and Feelings, without an Inter- 


preter, than any Man living can his, eſpecially 
when pollen to make Uſe of a foreign Lan- 
guage.” /. Voſius, de Poemat. Cant. a Viribus 
1 ga p. 66. | | Pag. 
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oof 14.) Plato ſhewing how — the Ideas | 
of diſcrete Quantity and its Relations are in 
the "moſt trifling Arts, laughs with great 
Reaſon at the Authors of his Age who 
pretended that Palamedes had invented Num- 
bers at the Siege of Troy, as if, ſays he, 
it was poſſible that fgamemnon ſhould not 
know *till then how many Legs he had. In 
fact, every one muſt fee how impoſſible. it was 
that Society and the Arts ſhould have attained 
the Degree of Perfection in which they were 
at the Time of that famous Siege, unleſs 
Men had been acquainted with the Uſe of 
Numbers and Calculation: But the Neceſſity 
of underſtanding Numbers previous to the 
Acquiſition of other Sciences does by no 
Means help us to account for the Invention of 
them; the Names of Numbers once known, 
it is an eaſy Matter to explain the Meaning 
of them, and excite the Ideas which theſe Names 
preſent; but to invent them, it was neceſſary, 
before theſe Ideas could be conceived, that 
Man ſhould have exerciſed himſelf in con- 
ſidering Beings merely according to their Eſ- 
ſence, and independently of every other Percep- 
W an Abſtraction very painful and very 
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. or Genius to another, or Numbers become 
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b metaphy ſical, and withal not very natural, yet 


ſuch, however, that without it theſe Ideas 
could never have been ſhifted from one Species 


Vniverſal. A Savage might ſeparately con- 


ider his Right Leg and his Left Leg, or con- 
+ ſider them together” under the indiviſible Idea 
ol a Pair, without ever thinking that he had 
two; for the repreſentative Idea, which paints 
an Object to us, is one thing, and the numeri- 
cal Idea, which determines it, another: He 
could ſtill leſs reckon as far as five; and though 
on applying his Hands one to another he 
might obſerve that the Fingers exactly anſwer- 
ed to each other, he was very far from thinking 
on their numerical Quality. He knew as little 
of the Number of his Fingers as of his Hairs; 
and if, after making him underſtand what 
Numbers are, ſome one had told him that he 
had as many Toes as Fingers, he would per- 
| haps have been greatly ſurprized to find it rue 
on wann them together. e e 
15 „ Eo TRES-1: 74 
<a 5. 4 We muſt not confound Selfiſhneſs ak = 
Self- love; they are two very diſtinct Paſſions 
both in their Nature and in their Effects: Self- 
/ love is a natural Sentiment, which inclines 
| every 


* 
3 
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every Animal to look to his own Preſervation, 


> and which, guided in Man by Reaſon and 2 
qualified by Pity, is productive of Humanity 


and Virtue. Selfiſnneſs is but a relative and 
factitious Sentiment, engendered in the Bo- 
ſom of Society, which inclines every Indivi- 
dual to ſer a greater Value upon himſelf than 


upon any other Man, which inſpires Men 


with all che Miſchief they do to each other, 


and * 8 6 8 N mans a * we 8 by . 


. This Poſition well underſtood, 1 ſay that 
Selfiſhneſs does not exiſt in our primitive 
State, in the true State of Nature; for every 
Man in particular conſidering himſelf as the 
only Spectator who obſerves him, as the only 
Being in.the Univerſe which takes any Intereſt 

in him, as the only Judge of his own Merit, 
it is impoſſible that a Sentiment ariſing from 

Comparifons, which he is not in a Condition to 


make, ſhould ſpring up in his Mind. For the 
ſame Reaſon, a Man of this kind muſt be a 
Stranger to Hatred and Spite, Paſſions, which 
the Opinion of our having received ſome Af- 


front can alone excite; and as it is Contempt 
or an Intention to injure, and not the Injury 
itſelf that conſtitutes an Affront, Men who 

| don't 
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i don't know how to ſet a Value upon them- 5 
ſelves, or compare themſelves one with ano- 


ther, may do each other a great deal of Miſ- 


chief, as often as they can expect any Advan- 
tage by doing it, without ever affronting each 


other. In a word, Man ſeldom conſidering 
this Fellows in any other Light than he 


Vould Animals of another Species, may plun- 


der another Man weaker than himſelf, or be 


plundered by another that is ſtronger, without 
_ conſidering theſe Acts of Violence otherwiſe 
than as natural Events, without the leaſt 
| Emotion of Inſolence or Spite, and without 


any other Paſſion than Grief at his In, or 


| 3s at his good Succeſs. 5 


Pag. 117. 79 
Ga 6, It is very remarkable, that for fo many 


7 Years paſt that the Europeans have been toiling 


to make the Savages of different Parts of the 
World conform to their Manner of living, 
they have not as yet been able to prevail upon 
one of them, not even with the Aſſiſtance of the 


: Chriſtian Religion; for though our Miſſionaries 
| ſomerimes make Chriſtians, they never make 


civilized Men of them. There is no getting 


the better of their invincible Reluctance to 
| rd our Manners and TPO If theſe poor 


og 155 . 


NO TERS aa 
Savages are as unhappy as ſome People would 
have them, by what "inconceivable Deprava- | 
tion of Judgment is it that they ſo conſtantly L 
refuſe to be governed as we are, or to live 
happy among us; whereas we read. in 
à thouſand Places that Frenchmen and 5 
Europeans have voluntarily taken Refuge, 
' nay, ſpent their whole Lives among 
them, without ever being able to quit fo 
| ſtrange a kind of Life; and that even very ſen- , 
. ſible Miſſionaries have been known to regret 
with Tears the calm and innocent Days they 
had ſpent among thoſe Men we ſo much de- 
ſpiſe. Should be obſerved that they are 
not knowing enough to judge ſoundly of 
their Condition and ours, I muſt anſwer, that 
the Valuation. of Happineſs is not ſo much the 
Buſineſs of the Underſtanding as of the Will. 
Beſides, this Objection may ſtill more forcibly 
be retorted upon ourſelves ; for our Ideas are 
more remote from that Diſpoſition of Mind 
requiſite for us to conceive the Reliſh, which the 
Savages find in their Way of Living, than the 
Ideas of the Savages from thoſ: by which 
they may conceive the Reliſh we find in ours, 
In fact, very few Obſervations to ſhew them 
that all our  Labours are confined to two 
| 1 8 8 0 — 9 


# 


8 „ WO TEN | ; 
Ee 4: Objects, namely the Conveniencies of Life * 
the Eſteem of others. But how ſhall we be 
0 able to form to ourſelves. any Notion of that 
* kind of Pleaſure, which a Savage takes in 
| ſpending his Days alone in the Heart of a 
Foreſt, or in Fiſhing, or in blowing into a 
wretched Flute without ever being able to 
fetch a ſingle Note from it, or ever giving 
| himſelf any Trouble to learn 1 to make a 
better Uſe of it. 


a have been oſten W to o Paris, 
to London, and to other Places; and no Pains 
omitted to fill them with high Ideas of our r | 
'xury, our Riches, and all our moſt uſeful and - 
bh curious Arts; yet they were never ſeen to expreſs 
more than a ſtupid Admiration at ſuch Things, 
OG: the leaſt Appearance of coveting 
them. Among other Stories I remember 
one ES the Chief of ſome North- 
America Indians brought about thirty Tears 
ago to the Court of London. A {thouſand 
＋ hings were laid before him, in order to find 
out what Preſent would be acceptable to him, 
5 without hitting upon any one thing that * 
| ſeemed to like, Our Arms. appeared heavy . 


ind inconvenient to him; 3 our Shoes * „ 


. 
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his Feets our Cloaths A his Bodys 


he would accept of nothing; at length, 
he was obſerved to take up a Blanket, and 


ſeemed to take Sreat Pleaſure in wrapping 
himſelf up in it. You muſt allow, ſaid the 
Europeans about him, that this, at leaſt, is an 
uſeful Piece of Furniture? Tes, anſwered 
the Indian, 1 think it almoſt as good as the 
Skin of a Beaſt. And even this he would not 


have allowed, had he wore both Under 2 


Perhaps I may be told that it is Habit, 


which, making every Man like beſt his own _ 
Way of Life, hinders the Savages from per- 
ceiving what is good in ours. But upon this 
Footing it muſt appear at leaſt very extraordi- 


nary, that Habit ſhould have more Power to 


maintain in Savages a Reliſh for their Mi- 


ſery, than in Europeans for their Happineſs. 


But to make to this laſt Objection an Anſwer 5 


| which will not admit the leaſt Reply, without 
| ſpeaking of all the young Savages whom no 
Pains have been able to civilize Y particularly 
the Greenlanders and Icelanders, whom Attempts 


have been made'to rear and educate | in Denmark, 
ad e e pined away with Grief aſhore, 
YR f ng or 
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or periſhed at Sea in attempting to "FI back 7 
to their own Country; I ſhall juſt cite one 
well atteſted Example, and leave it to the Diſ- 
cuſſion of thoſe who ſo much admire the Po- 7 
| lice of European en 6 


\ 


| « The Dutch Mifonaties with all their] En- : 
4 deavours have not been able to convert a 


46 fin gle Hottentet. Van der Stel, Governor or 


<« the Cape, having, procured a Hottentot 15. 
' fant, took Care to have him brought up in 
b the Principles of the Chriſtian Religion, and 
| ce the Manners and Cuſtoms of Europe. He | 
4 cloathed him richly, had him taught ſeveral 
Languages; and the Boy's Progreſs perfectly 
©. correſponded. with the Attention beſtowed + 
ic upon it. The Governor, big with Expec- f 
cc tations from his Pupil's Capacity, ſent him 
„ to the Indies with a Commiſſary-General, 


„ who employed him uſefully in the Com- 


66 pany” 's Affairs. But, the Commiſſary dying, 
hy returned to the Cape, and in a Viſit he made 

e e ſome of his Hottentot Relations a few 
Pays after his Arrival, took the ſtrange Re- 
* ſolution. to exc hange all his European Finery 
for a Sheep's Skin. In this new Dreſs he 
SFM nnn to the F ort, loaded with a Bundle 


6 containing 5 


3 


v 


* * : 
e & . x: 
9 2 4 #1 1 | by . 7 
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containing the Cloaths he had thrown. off, 
© and preſenting himſelf in the following 
„% Words: Be ½% kind, Sir, as 10 take Notice, 


* bat I for ever renounce this Apparel. 1 


* likewiſe for ever renounce the Chriſtian Re- 


gion. It is my firm Reſolution to le and die | 
* in the Religion, Manners and Cuſtoms of my 


Anceſtors. All the Favour I aft from you, 


© is to leave me the Collar and the' Hanger 1 


«wear. I ul! keep them for your Sake. 
„ Theſe Words were ſcarce out of his Mouth, 


«when he took to his Heels and was out of 


Sight; nor did he ever appear among the 


P. ae 5 
| * 132. bo 
60 feraigh 
an Uproar and Tumult Men, inftead of ob- 
ſtinately butche each other, would have diſ- 
perſed, had there not been Bounds ſet to their 


Dicperßon. But in the firſt place theſe 


Bounds would wir hain thoſe” of the Earth: - 
and if we reflect on the exceeding Populatior 
that reſults from a State of Nature, we ſhall 


ſee that in that State the Earth would In 


a very ſhort” Time have been covered with | 
Men thus forced to keep cloſe to each other. 


. 4 ; 
| „„ [ on | Be- 
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6, Europeans in "Os of Voyages, T. v. 


4 be here objected that in fuck | 
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am glad to have this Opportu 
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Beſides, they. would. have diſperſed,” had th _ 
Progreſs of the Evil been any way rapid; 
or had it been an Alteration wrought from 
one Day to another. But they brought their 
Yokes with them into the World; they were 
in their Infancy too inured by. Cuſtom to the 
Weight of them to feel it ever after. In ſhort, Ty 
they were already accuſtomed: to. a thouſand. 
Conveniencies which obliged. them to ſtick 
cloſe to each other, it was not ſo eaſy for 
them to diſperſe as in early Times, when, 
| e no Man ſtood in need of any one but 
\ himſelf, every one did what he liked beſt 
without es for the Conſent of any other. 
e bs 
; © (18;) Marſhal 4 * ** uſed to lat — 
in one of his Campaigns the exceſſiye Frauds of 
, ende for po ee made the 


with the ie Theſe fans Sao con- 
cern me, immediately replied the Ruere, nd-L 


vou, that 'tis no ſuch eaſy | tte 


Man who can throw away a hundred thouſand. 


but ſo it bap- , 


TS | Crowns. 1 don't know hoy, it came to paſs, 


uouſly n the 
pened, 


blem would not 


PREPAGE xlix 
but none will find f it an ealy Matter 101 get 
to the end of it. For it is no ſuch eaſy7ß 
taſk to diſtinguiſh between what de na- 
tural, and what is artificial in the actual 
Conſtitution of Man, and to make one's ſelf 
well acquainted with State which, if over 
it did, does not now, and in all probability i 
never will exiſt, and of which, not 
ſtanding, it is abſolutely neceſſary to aße 
juſt Notions to judge properly of our pre- 
ſent State.” Nay,” a Man muſt be more 
Philoſophier than moſt people think to take 
upon him to determine exactly, what Pre- 
cautions are requiſite to make ſolid Obſer- . 
vations 1 pon this' Subject; and, i in my Opi. 
nion, a gooc Solution of the following P ow” - > 
e unworthy of the Ark. 

foles and Plinier of our Age: What Ex — 
rinenti are requifite” to know Mat as con- 
ftuted by Nature, and which are the 22 | 
Methods of making theſe Experiments s in the 

. boſom of Society ? For my own Part, 1 am ſo & 
dar kom Pirending to ſolve this Problem, * 

d that 
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Ignorance. of che Nature of Map, 
N much perplexes and obſeures, the 
ral 


28 e . . 
tural Right, are Iden evidently relative | 
18 the Nature of Man. It is therefore . 
from this very Nature of Man, Oe: 
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there is to be found bn this inaportint Ar 
tick between the different Authors that _ 


have treated of it. mong the travel 


cient Philoſophers, ho] N G0 mo 
gine, | had laid themſelves out to con- os 


tradi& each other in regard to the m 


fundamental Principles, the Roman Jan | 


a) "D nſults make Man and- all other Animals, 


iſtinction, ſubject to the ſame 
| natal Law, becauſe they conſider under 


| an . rather that Law which Nal. 


% 3. ture 
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ture impe es upon herſelf than that which z 
the preſcribes to others; or, more probably, 
on Account of the particular Acceptation 
conſults, w ho, on this Occ afion, ſeem to 
-have underſtood nothing more by it, than 
the general Relations, eſtabliſhed, by Na- 
ture between all animated Beings for the 
fake of. their mmon Preſervation. The 
Moderns, by not admitting any ching to 
rank under the word Law but a Rule 
preſcribed. to a, moral Being, that is to 
ſay, a Being intelligent, free, and conſi- 
dered with a Vicw to his Relations to 
other Beings, muſt of courſe confine to 
the only Animal endowed with Reaſon, 
that is, to Man, the Competency of the 
natural Law; but then, by defining this 
Law, every one of them his own Way, 
they eſtabliſh. it on ſuch Metaphyſical 
Principles, that ſo far from being able to 
find out theſe Principles of themſelves, 
there are very few. Perſons among us ca- 
pable 


P R E I A Q-E, WM 
Pele of ſo much as underſt nding them. 
Thus, therefore, all the Definitions of theſe 
learned Men, Definitions in every thing 
elſe ſo conſtantly at Variance, agree only 
in this, that it is impoſſible to underſtand 
the Law of Nature, and conſequently to 
obey it, without being a very ſubtile Rea- 
ſoner and a very profound Metaphyſician. 
This is no more nor leſs than ſaying, that 
Men muſt have employed for the Eſta- 
. bliſhment of Society a Fund of Know- _ 
ledge, which it is a very difficult Matter, 
nay abſolutely impoſlible for moſt Perſons 

to SIP, even, in e m_— of n 


As Men, therefore, at are fo little W 
1 with Nature, and agree ſo ill about 
the Meaning of the word Law, it can 
ſcarce be expected they ſhould ever fix 
unanimouſly upon a good Definition of na- 
tural Law. Accordingly, all thoſe we 
meet with in Books, beſides wanting 
 Vniformi ty, are derived from many Lights 

d 3 „ "won 
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| which Men do not naturally enjoy, and 
from Advantages they can have no Notion 
of, as long as they retxiai 
Nature. The Writers of theſe Books ſet 
out by: examining, what Rules it would 
roper, for their common Intereſt, 


and then, without further Deteinc 
they proceed to give the Name of natural 
Law to a Collection of theſe Rules, 


without any other Proof of ſuch a Col- 
lection's deferving that Name, than the 

Advantage they find would reſult from an 
univerſal Compliance with it. "This is, 


no doubt, a very eaſy Method of ſtriking 


out Definitions, and of explaining the Na- 


ture of Things * an Ghoſt | Roſy | 
dene, . | 


? 


But 85 8 as ; We teitiain b adit 5 


With the Conſtitution of Man, conſidered | 
a8 juft ifuing from the Hands of Nature, 
it e vain for us to „ 


in a State rf 


TT. 4e * 
ts ad t Law he recipes, of what 
1 1 to We aw, 15 dat 
e tpi Law, che Will er 
him WW: it 6bliges mult fubmit to ij} 
| if beg k ch Oise. bi © 
2 dba, 17 it ts be natural, ©: it 


Layi ing afide therefore all the ſcientific 

Pheatites, which teach us merely to con- 
ider Men fuch' as they have made them- 
_ ſelves; and confihitg myſalf to the firſt and 
moſt ſimple Operations of che human 
Soul, 1 think Ican diſtin gui in it two 


9 


Principles prior to Reafon, dne of Which 
Intereſts us deeply in our owh Preſerba- 
tion and Welfare, and the other inſpires 
us with a natural Averfion to fee any 
 bther Being, but eſpecially any Being like 
ourſelbes, ſuffer or periſh. ft is from the 


47% FE? 


. Coneurtenee and the Com bination our 
Mind 


1 Reaſon is aft 
| 5 upon other 
gradual Exertion , of its own Powers it 


fi. Þ K E F 1 CG . 
| Mind i is capable of forming between theſe 
two Principles, without there being the 
leaſt. Neceſſity for adding to them that of 5 
5 Sociability, that, in my, Opinion, flow all 

the Rules of natural Right; Rules, which 


erw ards obliged to re-eſtabliſh | 
F oundations, when, by a 


has at laſt Rifled the . of Na- | 
1 


e 
92 2 : 


"by proceeding i in 205 8 we — 


BY buche from, the Neceſſity of making a 
Man a Philoſopher, i in order to make a 


Man of bim; his Obligations are not 
dictated to him merely by the flow Voice 


of Wiſdom; and as long as he does not 


reſiſt the interior Impulſes of Compaſſion, 

[58 he never will do any harm to another 
Man, nor eyen to any other ſenſible Be- 
ing. except in thoſe lawful Caſes where 

F his own Preſervation happens.t to come in 
: gaffe. and it is of courſe his Duty to 


5 85 | ö give 
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give himſelf the. Preference. By. this 
Means too we may put an end to the 
ancient Diſputes concerning the Partici- 80 
pation of other Animals in the Law of 
Nature; for it is plain that, as they want 
both Reaſon and Free- will, they cannot 
be acquainted with that Law ; „ ho- w- 
ever, as they partake in ſome mea- 
ſure of our Nature in virtue of that 
senſibility with which they are endu- 
ed, we may well imagine they ought 
likewiſe to partake of the Benefit of the 
natural Law, and that Man owes them 
ſome particular Kinds of Duty. In fact, | 
it ſeems that, if I am obliged not to in- 
jure any Being like myſelf, it is not 0 
much becauſe he is a reaſonable Being, 
as becauſe he is a ſenſible Being; and this 

laſt Quality, by being common to Men 
and Beaſts, ought to. exempt the ſecond | 
"from. any unneceſſary Injuries the, kirlt 
e be able to do them. „ 


= 6 


Wn 


A | | 
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F This ſamt Study 'of original "Ou of 
1 Wants, rf of the fundametttal 
Principles of his Duties, is likewiſe the 

only g ood Method we can take, to für- 

mount an infinite Number of. Diff ties 
con erning the Origin of rtl neq Wit, 

; the tru Foundations of poli 


3 reciprocal Rights' of their embert, #7 
aud a thouſabd other fitmilar Qgrſtions, 
1 that are as i gr . are in un- 


* * l Ty s 4s 1 937 1 
95 L 2 a 


40 Saeed aan Sb with a cxlth 
dn ad dilintereſted Eye, it ſcems at firft 
tight to thew us nothing but the Vio- | 
ens of the Powerful and the Oppreti 

b the Weak ; the Mind is thocked at 
5 the Cruelty of the one, and equally griev-. 
| ed at the Blindneſs of the other; ant as 
WM M nothing i is leſs ſtable in human Life than 
RE | 1 thoſe, exte rior Relations, which "Chante | 
1 produces oftener than Wiſdom, and which 


3 | are called Wanne or Power, P overty or 
8 * 251 14 | | Riches, 


8 appent ab 


* 


che firſh, Clange lng 0 bels 


3 it is only by taking, 


upon Quick: an 


roving... the, Duſt and the Sand that, 
> —— a wt CO 


lows GC | 
y to the Study of Man, his, nan! Wt 
tural Faculties and their ſucceſſive De- 


velopments, it is. im goſſible we ſhould 


ever, be. able. to. make theſe. Di 


and to ſeparate, in the actual Cot, 
of Things, the Operations of the Divine 


Will from the pretended Improvements '” 
Human Art. The political and moral 


b Reflections, to which the important Queſ- 


tion I examine gives room, are therefore 


uſeful in all Shapes ; and the hypotheti- 


cal e of Governtnents is, in regard 
to Man, an inſtructive Leſſon in every 
ref] pert. * nn, g what we ſhould 
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nearer, Survey of them, and bu W 
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had d deſerved Kore rar over eee emen. 
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he” 19. .)Nay, this rigorous Equality of the State 
of Nature, though practicable in civil Society 5 
would claſh with diſtributive Juſtice; and aas 
on the one hand all the Members of the State 
owe it Services * Tmpomian bein wet 


the other i in a to the b 
they actually rendered to it. It is in this 
Senſe we muſt underſtand; a Paſſage of Jo- 
crates, in which he extols the primitive Aube- 
nian . for having ; diſtinguiſhed, which of the 
two following kinds of Equality was the 
5 moſt uſeful, that which conliſts in wy 
the Citizens, or chat which conſiſts in diftris) 
buting them to each Ne to bis Merit. 
Thelqaple Politicians 4 
ing chat unjuſt Jaequality:; which: mies 5 00 
| Difference between the Good and the Bad, in- 
violably. adhered to that which; rewards and 
puniſhes, every Man according to his Merit. 
But in the firſt place there never exiſted a So- 
ciety ſo corrupt as to make no Difference 


Veen _— Good and che Bad; and in thoſe 
|  Poige * 
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